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WASHINGTON —The 3rd Army, 
under the driving direction of Lt. 
Gen. George Patton, has this week 
shown the world, and incidentally 
the Nazis, what a blitz really means. 

Fanning out in the Breton penin- 
gula, after his drive down the Cher- 
bourg peninsula coast, Patton took 
his new Third American Army virtu- 
ally over all Brittany. Then, leaving 
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ed 3rd Army Blitz 
pearheads Drive On Paris 





According to the last report by 
the War Department, Allied troops 
are a day ahead of their schedule | 
in the invasion operation in the 
south of France. 

While the Allied forces met de- 
termined resistance at some points 
the casualties were moderate. 








small forces to deal with resistance 
pockets at Brest and St. Malo, he 
used his armored units to make a 
scythe-like sweep back toward the 
main German force confronting the 
British and Canadian armies near 
Falaise. 

With General Bradley's forces 
protecting his flank and engaging the 
Germans to the West, Patton swept 
up from the South to put the Ger- 
man Seventh army in a trap. 

The Nazi armored units appear to 
have escaped, mainly by night, but 
the mouth of the net has been nar- 
rowed to eight miles and is being 


Yank Forces 
In France 
Reorganize 


PREME HEADQUARTERS, Al- 
lied Expeditionary Force—Changes in | 
the organization of the American 
fighting force in France, including | 
the appointment of three new com- 
manders, were announced this week. 

Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley is an- 
nounced as the commander of the 
whole American fighting force, this 
including, besides the original First 
Army, a new Third Army, made up 
of troops from the First, with new 
troops recently brought to France. 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., com- 
mands the new Third Army. 

General Bradley’s place as com- 
mander of the First Army is taken 
by Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, who 
has been commanding a U. S. Army 
corps in France. 

Maj. Gen. Edward H. Brooks be- 
comes commander of the Second Ar- 
mored Division, and Maj. Gen. Wade 
H. Haislip heads the Fifteenth 
Corps. 

With the two full armies in ac- 
tion the United States now bas in 
France the greatest fighting force 








drawn still tighter, with probably 
50,000 men, mainly infantry, being 
pasted by Allied planes, artillery and 
infantry and suffering heavy losses. 

Part of Patton’s army is some- 
where on the way to Paris, with the 
possibility of making another trap 
for the Germans who escape the first 
one in the neighborhood of Chartres 
or Dreux. 

While the main German army in 
Northern France may not be annihi- 
lated, its effectiveness as a fighting 
force has been neutralized. The 
week's operations in the invasion 
area are hailed as a great strategic 
victory. 

Another new movement developed 
on Tuesday when powerful American 
and French armies under Maj. Gen. 
Alexander Patch made landings, with 
very little opposition, on the South- 
ern coast of France, between Nice 
and Marseilles. The force is now mak- 
ing its way north up the Rhone valley. 








Yanks to Be Sent 
Overseas After War 
Gen. Hershey Says 


SACRAMENTO, Calif.—That many 
American soldiers will be sent over- 
seas after the war was suggested by 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, nation- 
al director of Selective Service, at a 
press conference here. 

“Despite the present satisfactory 
situation,” General Hershey said, 
“we've got to brace ourselves for the 
prospect of seeing men sent into 
service, many overseas, month after 
month, even after the war has end- 


d, 

“This will be necessary,” he ex- 
plained, “to effect an orderly demo- 
bilization which should be directed to 
relieving first those who have seen 
the longest service. 

“In all probability,” General Her- 
shey said, “Selective Service will have 





ever massed in battle under the 


to continue drafting 100,000 a month, 
or a little less, indefinitely.” 





V-Day May Be 


D (Dry) Day 


Along Great White Way 


V-Day—when the Nazis fold up in 
Europe—may be D (Dry) Day in 
New York. The Hotel Association of 
New York City is considering a pro- 
posal to suspend all sales of alcoholic 
beverages the instant word comes 
that the Jerries have quit and to 
continue the ban for the next 24 
hours. Hotels believe merriment will 
be at such high pitch that manpower 
shortage will preclude service to cel- 
ebrants. Efforts will be made to have 
similar action taken by package 
stores, restaurants and night clubs. 





Henry Holly, disabled World 
War I vet at Fort Ann, N. Y., was 
a “Billionaire for a Day” recently. 
As a disability payment, he re- 
ceived a United States Treasury 
check, signed by the United States 
Treasurer, but with the amount in 
blank. The veteran promptly re- 
turned the check to Washington. 


Giving you an idea of what to ex- 


pect in post-war transportation, an- | 
nouncement came from London that | 


. 


the Atlantic had been crossed by air 
| 20,000 times since the war began. 
| Most of the crossings were made by 
| Planes being delivered in England 
from the United States and Canada. 
Losses of planes en route have been 
less than 1 per cent. 

In the stately stone chateau in 
France where Gen. John J. Per- 
shing in World War I assembled 
his staff officers to plan “libera- 
tion,” Field Marshal Gen. Erwin 
Rommel! assembled his staff officers 
to plan “destruction” of Allied in- 
vasion forces, it was disclosed by 
the housekeeper. The owner, 
Countess du Houssix, now 78 years 
old, greatly admired General Per- 

(See “Lay Theft,” Page 8) 


Sonne MTEL 


Copies of Army Times are 
made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 








in another move toward Paris. The 
immediate success of the landings 
and the early progress made gives 
evidence that German forces have 
largely been withdrawn from the 
South of France. The new operation 
has various strategic possibilities: it 
will prevent the movement of any 
Nazi troops to or from Italy via 
France, and will also provide an- 
other threat to the already badly dis- 
organized German forces of the West. 

The French forces of the Interior 
have played a notable part in the 
week’s operations. Units worked with 
General Patton’s Third Army, follow- 
ing up the movement of his armored 
units as infantry. Another French 
“underground” force is keeping a 
German army busy in the Haute-Sa- 
voy region. 

The general situation in Italy re- 
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(See “Patton Led,” Page 8) 

















—Signal Corps Phot 
PILLBOX which had been occupied by Japs only ¢ q few hours. 


earlier is now held by Pic. Hugo J. Wagner (left), Ferdernan, 
Ind., and Pic. Albert W. Weaver, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. These 
men of the Task Force in Burma keep their eyes peeled as 
only 50 yards away are Jap positions with more pillboxes. 





Propaganda Restrictions Confusing 


Soldiers’ Voting Act Amended 


WASHINGTON—With speed and,Green of the Committee on Privil-| selection of reading matter is neces- 
unity, the Senate Tuesday adopted|eges and Elections, and they were | sarily limited by difficulties of trans- 


amendments to the Servicemen’s Vot- 
ing Act that are designed to elimi- 
nate the “propaganda” restrictions 
which, as interpreted by the War De- 
partment, have caused the with- 
holding of widely circulated books, 
magazines, some newspapers and 
movies and other “political” matters 
from Army posts. 

On the heels of Senate action on 
Tuesday, the House on Wednesday 
unanimously passed the amendments. 
Thé amendments were reported to 
the Senate by Chairman Theodore 





Here Are 
The Yanks 


WASHINGTON—The location 
of the American Armies, with 
their commanders, including re- 
cent reorganizations, is as fol- 
lows: ° 

First Army, in France, Lt. Gen. 
Courtney H. Hodges. 

Second Army, Memphis, Tenn., 
Lt. Gen. Lloyd R. Freedendall. 

Third Army, in France, Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr. 

Fourth Army, at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., Lt. Gen. William 
H. Simpson. 

Fifth Army, in Italy, Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark. 

Sixth Army, in Australia, 
Gen. Walter Krueger. 

Seventh Army, in France, Maj. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Jr. 


Lt. 


P . | 
consideration. | 


| permitted immediate 
| Mr. Green explained that the amend- | 
ment would: 
| Remove the limitation which, as 
| interpreted, would proscribe in ef-| 
| fect, any material containing politi- 
| cal propaganda of any kind, without 
| defining adequately these terms for 
| guidance of the enforcing agencies. 
Permit The Sales 
Permit the sales ot any material 
at or through Army posts exchanges 
| and Navy ship’s stores, or purchases 
| of any material by “company funds” 
or other similar non-appropriated 


funds. 
Permit the distribution not only of 
books, magazines and newspapers 


which have a general circulation in 
the United States but also in an 
overseas theater, of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers of general cir- 
culation therein... Permitted also 
would be the making available to the 
armed forces of any matter that is 
of general circulation or presentation 
te the civilian public, and when the 





portation or other exigencies of war, 
such selection would be made im- 
partially. 


There would be no restriction, it 
was emphasized, on the sales of any 
material at or through post ex- 
changes or ship’s stores, or by “com- 
pany” or other non-appropriated 
funds. Any letter, communication, 
magazine, newspaper or other litera- 
ture sent to a member of the armed 
forces by any individual, corporation 
(other than a government-owned or 
government-controlled corporation), 
or political committee, and paid for 
by him or the individual, corporation 
or committee sending it, would be 
permitted. 

As to motion pictures, radio broad- 
casts, plays and other means of en- 
tertainment, the report said, there 
would be no restrictions, However, 
it was prescribed, if the Army or 
Navy rebroadcast “a political’ ad- 
dress it must give equal time, if re- 
quested, for such purposes to repre- 

(See “Soldier Voting,” Page 8) 





| WASHINGTON — Joseph Warren 
Stilwell, of American | 


| troops in the China, Burma, India | 


commander 








theater, has been elevated to the 





WD Reports 
244,775 Casualties 


WASHINGTON—The Army 
by the War Department 
July 29, are 244,775. 


show: 
Killed—45,481. 
Wounded—113,977. 
Missing—42,102. 
Prisoners—43,205. 


turned to duty. 


sion landings, up to August 6, 
| 112,673. The several categories sho 
Killed—16,434. 
Wounded—76,535. 
Missing—19,704. ‘ 
° 
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These include casualties 


that period, 


cas-| 


ualties, in all theaters, as reported| Fisenhower, Supreme Allied Com- 
through 


Of the wounded, 57,956 have re- 


Casualties to United States troops 
in Northern France, since the inva-| 


total) John L. Hines. 
w: 


| Eighth and Ninth Air Forces during 


temporary rank of full general. 


“Uncle Joe’s” confirmation by the | 


Stilwell Is Fifteenth 
U.S. 4-Star General 


urged by Senator Robert R. Reyn- 
olds, chairman of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, Monday. 
Patton, the only one of 14 Army 
general officers passed over by the 
Senate last May after the President 
had recommended promotions in per- 


Senate raised to six the number of | manent grade, is “doing a fine job 


four-star officers on active Army 
| duty The others are George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff; Dwight D. 


| mander in Europe; Douglas MacAr- 
| thur, Southwest Pacific Commander; 


Broken down in categories, these | 7, H. Arnold, AAF Commander, and 


Malin Craig, Chairman of the Offi- 
cer Procurement Board. 


Other distinguished soldiers who 
have rated as full generals, accord- 
ing to the War College, are George 
Washington, U. S. Grant, William 
| T. Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, John 
| J. Pershing, Tasker H. Bliss, Peyton 
E. March, Charles P. Summerall and 


Lt. Gen. George Smith Patton’s 
advancement to the permanent rank 
of major general was approved by 


the | the Senate. 


Advancement of Patton to perma- 
|mnent rank as major general was 


over there,” Reynolds said. 

General Stilwell’s promotion was 
described by a Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee spokesman as a re- 
ward for the successful termination 
of the Burma campaign. “The Gen- 
eral is a remarkable man to have 
endured what he has in Burma,” he 
added. 

Other promotions confirmed were: 
To Major General—Robert Tryon 
Frederick, San Francisco; Jens An- 
derson Doe, Chicago. 

To Brigadier General—Gerald Jo- 
seph Higgins, Buhl, Idaho; Maurice 
Wiley Daniel, New Albany, Ind.; 
James Alward van Fleet, Coytes- 
ville, N. J.; George Arthur Taylor, 
Portland, Ore.; Charles Draper Wil- 
liam Canham, Kolo, Miss.; Hugh 
French Thomason Hoffman, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; John Huston Church, 
Frederick, Md.; William O'Dwyer, 





New York City. 
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PACK animals are indispensable to troops fighting the Japanese in Burma. 


—Signal Corps Phote 

This pack train 
is leaving the Myitkyina airstrip carrying food, ammunition, weapons and other supplies for 
the American Infantry troops fighting the Japs in the city of Myitkyina, Burma. 





House Wants Hearings 


Won't Rush Reconversion Bill 


WASHINGTON—While the Senate 
speeded through the George Recon- 
version and Civilian Demobilization 
Bill, the House has indicated that it 
will bide its time in acting on the 
measure. 

The Senate-passed Bill has gone to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and this unit of Congrss is said 
to have decided on thorough public 
hearings. It is said on Capitol Hill 
that Chairman Doughton and his 
Ways and Means aides favor heavy- 
tax legislation that will finance most 
unemployment compensation during 
the reconversion period. 

The George Reconversion Bill, as 
passed by the Senate, leaves undis- 
turbed present State unemployment 
compensation standards; allows the 
States to raise their rates individ- 
ually if they so desire, and gives the 
States permission to borrow from 
the Federal Government to meet 


unemployment drains on their treas-: 


uries. 

One of the most important clauses 
ef the Senate Bill is that adding 
some 2,500,000 Federal workers in 


arsenals, shipyards and the like to the’ 


coverage of State unemployment in- 
surance systems. 


Postwar problems almost exclu- 
sively are subjects before commit- 
tees of both Houses of the Con- 
gress. The Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs has opened hearings 
on the bi-partisan surplus property 
disposal bill and the House Ways 
and Means Committee has a bill from 
the Committee on Postwar Planning 
embodying recommendations for ma- 
echinery to handle the problems of 
reconversion through an Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


In the meantime, the House was 
debating and preparing to act on a 
measure providing for disposal of 











approximately 110 billion dollars’ 
worth of surplus war property 
bought with United States taxpayers’ 
funds. 

Champions of smaller industries 
and small business were particularly 
active, claiming their purpose was 


to prevent “octopus grabbing” by 
larger concerns. One _ suggestion 
provided that in event monopolies 
should be the only bidders, the Gov- 
ernment would retain properties and 
compel the company-lessees to oper- 
ate plants at 75 per cent capacity. 





‘Information And Edueation’ 
Morale Services’ New Name 


WASHINGTON—In order to de 
scribe more accurately its increas- 
ingly important functions, the name 
of the Morale Services Division, 
Army Service Forces, has been 
changed to the Information and Edu- 
cation Division, the War Department 
announces. There will be no change 
in functions or personnel. 

First established in 1940 as a 
branch of the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice, the Information of Education 
Division is now providing a world- 
wide service of information to troops, 
as well as off-duty educational pro- 
grams. In addition to its headquar- 
ters in Washington, the division 
maintains offices in New York City 
and in Los Angeles. Its military 
personnel are in every’ theater 
where our troops are stationed. 

The division, under the direction 
of Maj. Gen. Frederick H. Osborn, 
is charged with the planning and 
supervision of matters not pertaining 
to command which relate to the 
maintenance and improvement of 
morale within the Army. It con- 
ducts research studies through at- 
titude surveys and performance 
data, designed to furnish informa- 
tion to serve as a guide in prob- 
lems of military leadership. It su- 
pervises the publication of YANK, 
the Army weekly and 2,023 other 
Army newspapers; operates the larg- 
est correspondence schoo] in the 
world, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, which is helping 
225,000 men and women of all the 
armed services prepare themselves 
for better jobs on their return to 
eivilian life; and produces 42 hours 
of transcribed entertainment and 
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educational radio programs weekly 
for use by more than 400 overseas 
radio outlets, 

In addition, the Information and 
Education Division produces and dis- 
tributes informational and educa- 
tional movies, directs Army Orienta- 
tion courses and off-duty discussion 
programs, and prepares “Short 
Guides” to foreign countries te 
which our troops may be sent. 


New March Of Time 
Dwells On Future 
Of British Empire 


NEW YORK —“British Imperial- 
ism—1944,” the story of an empire 
numbering five hundred million peo- 
ple, one-fourth of all the land and 
nearly 400 years old, is interestingly 
told in the latest film of March of 
Time. 

Grippingly told are the effects the 
war jis having on the British Em- 
pire; of how the Dominions feel 
about the mother country today; of 
Gandhi's sudden change of heart and 
of Australia’s new ties with the 
United States. 

New facts, exciting pictures of 
far-away lands where Americans are 
fighting today, make “British Im- 
perialism—1944” a most interesting 
March of Time. - 








More Plans For Jobs 
For U. S. Servicemen 


WASHINGTON—A plan calling for 
the reestablishment of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which would 
furnish more than 500,000 former 
servicemen with jobs after the war, 
is to be discussed here next week 
by delegates to the Southern States 
Forest Fire Commission, 


W. L. Shaddix, secretary-treasurer 
of the commission, explained that 
the plan proposed to employ serv- 
icemen to provide fire protection for 
young timber and wild life. Each 
man would be allotted to about 1,000 
acres. It was believed that the sug- 
gestion would appeal to many serv- 
icemen who would prefer jobs in 
rural areas. 

Westinghouse Plans 

Special job-placement facilities for 
the hiring of war veterans dis- 
charged because of disability have 
been established by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, it was announced this 
week by W. G. Marshall, vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Marshall asserted that the 
Westinghouse Company had learned 
from experience with handicapped 
persons in its 25 plants and 35 manu- 
facturing and repair units, that in 
some departments as many as 83 per 
cent of the jobs can be done by dis- 
abled veterans with limited handi- 
caps. 

With 1,800 war veterans already 
in its employ the company under- 
took a survey primarily to help 
wounded former employees return- 
ing from the war to adjust them- 
selves to civilian life again. 

A “job-breakdown” system is em- 
ployed in the placement offices 
which makes it possible for person- 





WAC Detachment Has 
3 CO’s in Two Days 








CAMP VAN DORN, Miss. — The 
post WAC detachment holds the un- 
precedented record of having three 
commanding officers in the short 
space of two days. 


It all started when Lieutenant 
Hardisty received notice of her| 
father’s illness. An emergency leave 
was effected for her, leaving Lieu-'| 
tenant Dobes, post assistant orienta- | 
tion officer, in charge. | 

A day later Lieutenant Dobes re-| 
ceived her notice of transfer and all | 
former orders were rescinded, auto- | 
matically relieving her of all duty. 
Lieutenant Marjorie Conover, theat- 
rical officer, assumed charge. 
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nel officers to tell at a glance the 
personal qualifications and stability 
required for each job, as well as 
whether a job coud be performed 
by a work with a disability. 

Under the present Westinghouse 
plan, Mr. Marshall stated, an indus- 
trial relations representative is made 
responsible for reestablishing return- 
ing veterans, while all positions are 
surveyed in all plants, 

LaGuardia Has Ideas 


Suggesting the danger of friction 
between veterans and organized la- 
bor in the post-war period, New 
York’s Mayor LaGuardia recom. 
mended that labor should propose 
the equitable sharing of jobs be- 
tween veterans and war workers 
and also that unions should open 
their memberships without exces- 
sive fees to trained veteran men and 
women, In gaining recognition and 
rights, he said, organized labor also 
had assumed _ responsibilities to 
maintain production sufficient to 
create decent wages and working 
conditions. 
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—Signal Corps Phote 
FIGHTING in the streets of St. Malo, France, Pvt. Ora Pace, 
of Archbold, O., is firing a .30-caliber machine gun while 
Pfc. William E. Smith, of Alpaugh, Calif., feeds the ammu- 
nition. 


—_— 


Brass Hats Up At Dawn 
To Handle Own Washing 


WASHINGTON—Scores of home-,soap and our dirty clothes,” Colonel 
made washing machines dot the/| Blakeley said. 
beaches of the Central Pacific is-| 
lands where everybody from general | 
to private does his own laundry and 
wears it rough dried, according to} 
Lt. Col. George Blakeley, Deputy | 
Commander of the Seventh Air Force | 
Bomber Command, now here on tem- Pacific. The clothes are hung out 


porary duty. in the sun and wind and dry rapid- 
With the campaign moving from|ly. Everyone wears them rough 
island to island in the Pacific, laun- | dried.” 
dry became a problem. Colonel Blakeley said he has seen 
“We took a five-gallon oil can, cut) as many as 400 of these homemade 
off the top and made a crude wind-| machines strung along the beaches 
mill above it. The windmill was/| after headquarters were established 
hooked to a drive shaft which causes | and the enemy chased out. He has 
a wooden paddle to churn up and | operated his own private washer on 
down in the barrel filled with water, | Funafuti, Tarawa, and Kwajalein as 
a : the headquarters of the Bomber Com- 
| mand move forward. 
| “I’ve seen General Landon (Briga- 
dier General Truman H. Landon, U. 
|S. Army, Commander of the Seventh 
|Bomber Command) up at 5 A. M. 
|}many a morning doing his laundry. 
| One of the officers has a washing ma- 
chine so big we all call it Goliath.” 
| 





“An hour or so of this churning 
leaves the clothes free of dirt, pers- 


pick up in combat. 
operate very well 
ever-present winds of the Central 


because of the 











The General paid with a 
Travelers Cheque... and 
50 did Private Brown 








jas they move forward. 
| easily dismantled and put in a plane 
or a boat. 

| “You might say these washers are 
|morale builders,” he said. “Nothing 
| like some clean clothes to make you 
|feel better after a tough day.” 


| Col. Robert McDonald 
Replaces Colonel French 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Special orders is- 
sued from Headquarters Fourth 
Service Command announced that 
Col. Robert C. McDonald, command- 
ing officer of England General Hos- 
pital, Atlantic City, N..J., is re 
placing Col. Sanford W. French, II, 
as Fourth Service Command sur- 
geon. Colonel French, who _ has 
been Fourth Service Command sur- 
geon for the past two and a half 
years, is on sick leave from Lawson 
General Hospital 
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Backed by the resources of 





Pei ialact-m tiiltelaietelitelamelelal 4 Colonel French's retirement will 
end a military career of 42 years’ 
continuous service—eight as chief 


petty officer in the Navy with serv- 
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| piration, grease or anything else you | THEATER OF OPERATIONS—Brig. 
The windmills | Gen, Benjamin O. Davis, of the In- 





Colonel Blakeley said the soldiers | clared. “Nobody knows except the 
itake their washing machines along |men in the front lines how meg nth 
They are |ant it is for them to keep up their 


| 
| 


| return. 
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Wounded Get Swift Treatment 


HEADQUARTERS, EUROPEAN 
THEATER OF OPERATIONS—The 
huge wheels of flying ambulances 
carrying wounded men from France 
have scarcely touched ground when 
the staff of a U. S. Army general | 
hospital in England goes into action 
to care for the incoming wounded. 

A telephone call from the landing 
field to the hospital’s receiving of- 
fice sets in motion the entire organi- 
zation, which is geared for instant 
response. The hospital never knows 
in advance how many planes will ar- 
rive or how many injured persons 
each plane will carry. 

As soon as the receiving and oo 
uation center is called, Lt. Col, Ster- 
rett E. Dietrich, of Pittsburgh, com- 
manding officer of the hospital, or- 
ders all the personnel to stand by 
under alert conditions. 

Ambulances are dispatched to the 
field. Capt. Otto J. Swisher, of 
Columbus, Ohio, the receiving offi- 
cer, goes to take charge of the load- 
ing of the patients. 

Load assembly teams of enlisted 
men ride in the ambulances, A per- 
sonnel carrier trails just behind, 
carrying men who drop off at inter- 
sections and road runways to act as 
road guards when the ambulances 





| 





No Racial Lines 
In Front Lines 


HEADQUARTERS, EUROPEAN | 


spector General’s Department, high- 
est ranking Negro officer, reported 
that “There appears to be more har- 
mony and lack of racial friction in 
the combat zone than is fuund be- | 
hind the lines.” 

The general. on teinporary duty in 
the European Theater of Operations, 
has ‘just completed a brief tour of | 
American Negro units in France that 





covered an area of more than 300) 
miles of liberated territory. This | 
visit to Normandy was the ninth | 
time that General Davis had been | 


to France and the second time 
had inspected installations at 
front lines. 

“IT am thoroughly pleased with the 
performance and the conditions un- 
der which Negro troops are operat- 
ing here, especially their perform- 
ance under fire,” the general de- 


he 
the 


excellent records,” he added. | 

He also reveated that conimanding 
officers had related several instances 
of heroism which indicated unusual 
valor among Negro troops. 





ADVERTISEMENT 








Ambulances are tagged at the air 
field with numbers corresponding to 
the numbers of load zones in the hos- 
pital area. When the ambulances 
come back, the drivers go straight 
to zones near the wards where the 
patients are to occupy beds already 
prepared for them. 

To speed up the process of admis- 
sion at times when large numbers 
of casualties arrive, the patients are 
taken directly into the wards and 
treatment begins within a few min- 
utes. Later the registrar’s office and 
the receiving office send men into 








Third Service 


Vast Concern 


BALTIMORE-—Size of the Third 
Service Command as a _ military 
establishment was disclosed in a re- 
port to Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes, its 
commander, showing that after two 
years of operation the command is 
worth more than a billion dollars 
as a physical plant and costs some 
$36,000,000 a year to keep in run- 
ning order. 

The report was submitted by Col. 
Earl E. Gesler, Command Engineer, 
who is responsible for repairs and 
maintenance in the tri-state ‘net- 
work whose 850 installations range 
in size from an office in a leased 
building to a camp housing 45,000 
troops. 

It was the first indication since 
the start of the war of the growth 
of the domestic military area and 
the scores of buildings, posts, roads 
and other facilities needed for 
Army activities in Maryland, Penn- 
Sylvania and Virginia—States em- 
braced by the Service Command. 
admission records. 








GOOD NEWS 


NEW OR RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Lsquire 
THE MAGAZINE FOR MEN 
NOW ACCEPTED 


1 Year $3.50 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT OVERSEAS 


SHEPHERD W. DAVIS 
Authorized Representative 
30 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 




















Pepys 
i 
AOA 


“I’m thirsty—let’s go haunt the Pepsi-Cola bottling works!” 


The patient must be made com- 
fortable as soon as possible—that is 
the primary aim of the hospital's 
system. Every new arrival is bathed 
by ward attendants, fed, and exam- 
ined by a ward medical officer or 
surgical officer. Progress charts are 
established, X-rays are taken, and 
the patients are swiftly settled in 
the wards. 

Each ward officer must see to it 
that all his new patients are given 
complete treatment before any offi- 
cer, nurse or enlisted man is tree 
to go off duty for rest or food. 

“The type of work done in the 
forward areas is excellent,” Colonel 
Dietrich says. “The condition of 
nearly all the men arriving here is 
miraculously good.” 


Large stocks of penicillin, plasma, 
sulfa drugs and other pharmaceut- 
icals needed by the modern hos- 
pital are always on hand and are 
carefully utilized by a staff of sur- 
geons and physicians with wide pro- 
fessional backgrounds. The staff in- 
cludes graduates of 29 leading med- 
ical schools in the United States and 
their professional experience ranges 
up to 32 years. 











CAREERS IN 
ELECTRONICS 
~ BOOKLET 
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~_ FREE! 





Describes CRE! Post-War 
| Residence School Training for 
Careers in Radic 


Make your own post-war plans, 
This booklet describes opportu- 
nities for you in the field of 
RADIO-ELECTRONICS. Tells 
how to prepare for a secure fu- 
ture when the war is over. It an- 
swers many important questions 
about Electronics—what it 
what it holds in store for you. 


is— 


Get this interesting book for the 
asking—without  obligation—tell 
your friends to write, too. 


Be one of the first to attend the 
CREI one-year Residence Course 





} this 


in Practical Radio-Electronics 
Engineering after the war. Is 
| each booklet is a Priority Certifi- 
cate that reserves your place in 
first post-war class. Mail 
coupon, or a letter, postcard or 
V-Mail, today, booklet and 
complete details of the priority 
plan, without obligation. 


CAPITOL RADIO 
ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 


DEPT. AT-8, 3224 16th STREET, N.W. 


for 





“ WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 
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Gentiemen: Please send me the book- 
let Pianning Your Post-War Career 
in? RADIO-ELECTRONICS,"" without 
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Very Unfair Charges! 


During the debate on soldier voting, Army Times repeatedly 
stated that the “states’ rights” bill was inadequate and confusing. 

Since that time others have found the bill inadequate and con- 
fusing. Senator Robert Taft, one of the bill’s champions, has made 
remarks concerning the War Department’s administration of the 
bill which indicates that he, too, was finding the act a bit hard to 
understand. 

Senator Taft, instead of admitting the limitations of the bill, 
has charged that War Department voting officials have made “utter- 
ly ridiculous” interpretations of the original title. 

He further charges that the War Department is partial] and its 
representatives are cooperating “100 per cent with extreme New 
Dealers and the CIO Political Action Committee in support of a 
clearly unconstitutional Federal Ballot.” 

Realizing that in an election year mud and brickbats can be 
expected to be tossed at almost every target, we still think that the 
Senator is hitting below the belt. We think the War Department offi- 
cials were conscientiously administering the law as they could best 
interpret it. The fact that it boomeranged back at its authors is 
not a reason for unfair charges. 

We also are surprised that the Senator sti] maintains his atti- 
tude that soldier voters will be told not only “when” but “how” to 
vote. The Senator apparently forgets that the civilian American 
Army is composed of the young, thinking voters of this nation. A 


uniform didn’t change them from Republicans to Democrats or Dem- | 


ocrats to Republicans—or make them stop thinking about political 
issues. 

Despite his charges we noie that the Senator approved the 
amendments to the bill. That is the only way it could be. The 
amendments were very necessary. 


The Atlantic Charter! 


Three years ago this week the Atlantic Charter was signed. In 
fighting a grim, bitter war since that date, many have lost sight of 
the United Nation’s plan for winning the war and the peace, 

With every hour bringing the Allies closer to victory in the 
European War it is well for everyone to review its major points, 
which are in brief: 

1. The Allies seek no aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. 
f 2. No territorial changes except as the people effected desire. 
™ 3. All people have the right to choose their own governments. 

4. Access by al] states to the trade and raw materials of the 
world. 

5. International collaboration in the economic field to obtain 
“improved labor standards, economic advancement, and social se- 
curity.” 

6. Establishment of peace in which men may live in “freedom 
from want and fear’. 

7. Freedom of the seas. 

8. Immediate disarmament of the aggressor nations, discour- 
agement of world armanent, and eventual abandonment of the 
use of force in international affairs. 


A Soldier’s Soldier! 


A concerted movement seems to be afoot to put a representative 
of men serving this war at the peace table. The idea has a great 
deal of merit. No group of individuals has a better right to de- 
termine the punishment of the enemy than the men who faced him 
in battle. 

Although there are many military men we can think of who 
would realistically represent the men and women in uniform our 
personal choice is Gen. Joseph T. Stilwell. 

Genera] Stilwell has seen more front line combat than any 
other top-ranking officer in this war. He has suffered the humilia- 
tion of defeat and the joy of victories. He has eaten, slept and 
fought beside his men. He has tossed back a fanatical enemy, 
though handicapped by lack of men and materiel. 

Through it all General Stilwell has maintained his humor, his 
clear perspective and his demands for efficiency. In our books 
“Uncle Joe” is a soldier’s soldier. 


Patton Is Quite a Guy! 


Lt. Gen. George Patton is probably the most discussed general 
in this nation’s history. “Old Blood and Guts” opens his mouth and 


The Heat Is On! 

















Q. I was 25 years old when in- 
ducted in 1941, was then a student 
in law at the University of Virginia. 
Am I eligible to receive further edu- 
cation under the GI Bill of Rights? 


A. It should be easy for you to 
prove that your education was inter- 
rupted, making you eligible for the 
benefits under the GI’ Bill of Rights, 
to complete your education as a law 
student. When you are discharged, 
get in touch with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and make application. 


Q. I am 2 years old, worked for 
a year after graduation from high 
school. For financial reasons I 
could not go to college and I knew 
the war would prevent my finishing 
college if I started. Am I eligible 
under the GI Bill of Rights to go 
to college, also can I work part 
time? 

A. Yes, your education is presumed 
to have been interrupted since you 
are not over 25 years of age. And 
you can hold a part-time job. In- 
closed is a circular relating to the 
educational features of the GI Bill 
(Copies will be sent to readers re- 
questing copies. Address: At Your 
Service, Army Times, Daily News 
Building, Washington. 5, D. C.) 

Q. Will the government back up 
a loan of mine to help my parents 
buy a home? I am not married and 
have no home of my own. My chief 
interest is in helping them buy it. 

A. Instructions on the loan fea- 
ture of the GI Bill have not yet been 
issued, but the intent is that the 
veteran should be able to arrange 
loans through local agencies or indi- 
viduals who cooperate with the Vet- 
erans Administration. It may be 
you will need to buy the home for 
yourself in order to be eligible. 
There is no provision in the law 
for loans to parents of veterans. 

Q. What jobs are there in the 
Medical Corps where a service man 
would be actually helping wounded 
men? 

A. May I suggest you get in touch 
with your Personal Affairs Officer 
at your post as to your questions 
regarding jobs in the Medical Corps. 

Q. I am 31 years of age, was an 








| ture ef service. 
instructor in a junior college before | ing-out pay does not bar one from 
I entered the army two years ago.| the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights. 


At Your Service 


Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Answers wil! be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans and their dependents. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
i, ed News Building, Washing- 

nm, . 
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I have 2 masters degree and some 
work on a Ph. D. Am I eligible for 
higher education or a refresher 
course, 


A. The right to a refresher or re- 
training course is not subject to age 
limits; also I should think you could 
prove that your education was inter- 
rupted since you were working on 
your Ph. D. 

Q. I am about to be married to a 
girl who has one child two years of 
age. Can I make an allotment to 
her; would she get an allowance for 
the child; if so, how much? 

A. Inclosed is an official booklet 
which answers your question re- 
garding allotment and allowance for 
the child. 

Q. What are the advantages of con- 
verting government life insurance 
into civilian life insurance after the 
war? 


A. National Service Life Insurance 
cannot be converted to civilian or 
commercial] insurance, but it can be 
continued in effect after discharge, 
through the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Booklet inclosed will give you 
complete information. 

Q. Do you get mustering-out pay 
if discharged for physical disability 
in line of duty; and does mustering- 
out pay bar you from the benefits 
under the GI Bill of Rights? 

A. A discharge for physical dis- 
ability does not bar you from receipt 
of mustering-out pay. The amount 
payable is based on length and na- 
Payment of muster- 








the war. 





puts his foot in it with the greatest ease. 

At the same time General Patton is a mighty handy fellow to 
have around when there are battles to win. 
be a disgrace at a Sunday School picnic and yet he is the author 
of the most publicized sentimental piece of poetry to come out of 


His language would 


General Eisenhower's confidence in his ability, despite the bitter 
remarks of arm-chair generals in the states, is paying dividends as 
Patton pushes the enemy back toward Paris. 





Letters 


Gentlemen: 
We notice in an article in the June 
10th issue of Army Times an error 





The article was under the heading 
of “Division Histories Written,” and 
was written about the 3rd, 4th, 30th, 
and 36th Divisions. The part in ques- 
tion is this: The 30th Division was 
inducted into Federal Service in Sep- 
tember, 1940. OK, that’s true. But 
the next part isn’t. It goes on to say: 
“The 115th FA is now the 115th FA 
Battalion and the 690th FA Bat- 
talion.” 

That is what gripes us. How can 
you class us with those Tennessee 
hillbillies of the 115th FAT We were 
originally in the 113th FA, and since 
have been placed with the 196th FA, 
The 196th FA Battalion was original 
ly in the 115th FA, but not us. We 
are from North Carolina. 

Hoping this error can be corrected 
before too many of our colleagues 
see it, we remain, 

8/Sgt. John B. Cameron, 
T/5 Billy B. Triplett, 


PS — “Tennessee Hillbillies” is 
merely a term used because of rival- 
ry between the 196th FA Bn. and the 
690th FA Bn. 


Gentlemen: 

I have just read a news release 
stating that the National Housing 
Agency is shaping plans for the dis- 
posal of a billion in permanent 
housing units which will become 
government surplus with the war’s 
end. 

I would like to know why in the 
hell they don’t wait and sell some 
of these houses to the soldiers, whe 
are now coming back and will con 
tinue to come back. 

It seems rather funny that the 
government is giving first chance at 
these projects to big buyers willing 
to purchase entire projects instead 
of selling them ot individuals whe 
might wish them. 

Set. Otte G. Munguia 
Camp Breckenridge, Ky. 


Gentlemen: 

A few of the boys and 
have been reading your “At Your 
Service” column and noted that upon 
request we could get a booklet de- 
scribing the various types of Nation- 
al Service Life Insurance and the 
rates. 

We also would like to obtain a 
complete copy of the “GI Bill of 
Rights.” If possible please forward 
them to us. We will. be more than 
glad to pay charges for such service, 

Pvt. Hugh T. Welborn 
France, 

(Army Times is glad to be able to 
send Private Welborn and his 
friends the National Service Life In- 
surance booklet and a copy of the 
“GI Bill of Rights” without charge. 
Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

Since it has been the subject of 
| discussion in our units many times, 
|we artillery men would like to sug- 
gest a remedy for the lack of distinc- 
tive decorations accorded fighting 
men other than combat-badges wear- 
ing infantry. Under the present sys- 
tem of awards identica] decorations 
are given frontline fighting soldiers 
and men and women in uniform 
serving in comfort and security well 
behind the front. We believe a dis- 
tinctive badge or ribbon, stripe or 
patch should be given to men of the 
Infantry, Artillery, Engineers and 
all others who fight and work under 
fire. To facilitate determination of 
recipients for such an award the 
rule might be adopted that all mem- 
bers of units reguarly serving with- 
in enemy artillery range are eligible, 

We artillery men are not only on 
the receiving end of heavy enemy 
artillery concentrations, but also 
subject to al] other types of fire at 
the enemy’s disposal. On numerous 
occasions our guns and observer par- 
ties have been within range of Ger 
man mortar and small arms fire. 

Considering our experiences in 
battle it is readily understood why 
we don’t think highly of “Battle 
Participation Awards” to which 
members of base sections, Army 
headquarters personnel, Wacs and 
other “government employees in 
uniform” are entitled as well. 





involving the status of our battalion, © 
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Army Quiz 


Ao TULUM UU 


1. The presidents of three coun- 
tries, described below, were promi- 
nently in the news last week. Can 
you tell who they were? 

A, A president who died outside 
his country? 

B. A president who had been im- 
mediately previous to his appoint- 
ment, commanding general of his 
gountry’s army? 

C. A president whose life has been 
made into 2 movie? 


2. Yank armies captured the Bre- 
ton peninsula last week. How would 
you say it compares in area with 
the Cherbourg peninsula? 

A. Equal to it? 

B. Four times larger? 

©. Seven times larger? 


7 . * 


3. The famous Leaning Tower, of 
Pisa, Italy, was said to have becn 
used by the Germans as an observa- 
tion post. This Leaning Tower is 
one of the traditional “Seven Won- 
ders of the World.” 

True? False? 


* 


4. One factor has been specially 
named as the “secret” of the success 
of the remarkabie work done by 
Russian transport in keeping sup- 
plies moving up with the rapidly 

vancing armies. Would you say 
it was— 

A. Because the roads in northern 
Russia are almost always frozen up? 

B. Because the bulk of the trans- 

rt is carried on American-»uilt 

ks? 

C. Because railways 
the areas covered? 

. 


5. An American general, whose 
forces won a notable victory in Bur- 
ma last week, has been promoted to 
full general. Can you name him? 

7 


6. A good example of Nazi perfidy 
was exhibited during recent opera- 
tions at Florence, Italy. Would you 
gay this was because they— 

A. Carried off world-famed pictures 
and statuary? 

B. Pressed civilians into service in 
their ranks? 


* 


* * 


©. Proclaimed Florence an “open | 


elty” and then defended it with all 
the power they had? 
* * > 

7. The names “Elmer,” “Norden,” 
*Togglier,” would all be associated 
with the B-17 Fortress’ bombing 
mission on say the Ploesti oil field. 
Can you tell what part they would 
play in the mission? 

* > . 

8. American bombers last week at- 
tacked Halmera Island, said to be 
“the last step to the Philippines.” 
How far is Halmera from the Philip- 
pines? 

A. 1,200 miles? 

B. 600 miles? 


C. 300 miles? 
* 


9. “Front lines can now be out- 
flanked vertically, hence you may be 
the first target,” was a statement by 
Maj. Gen. Clifford L. Corbin, Direc- 
tor of Procurement for the Quarter- 
master Corps, to a QM graduating 
class at Camp Lee, Va., recently. 
Can you explain his meaning? 

> . > 


10. Here are translations of the 


Names of four outstanding war 
leaders: A. Iron-cutter. B. Field of 
Roses, C. Resolute as a rock. D. 


Steel. Can you link the translations 

with the proper names: Chiang Kai- 

thek, Eisenhower, Stalin, Roosevelt? 
(See “Quiz Answers,” Page 19) 





Legion Men Say Veterans 
Should Sit at Peace Table 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The New York 
_ Department of the American 
gion recommended at their 26th 
annual convention that war veterans 
be represented at the peace table 
o the end that American democ- 
Tacy in this republic be maintained 
in order that the scourge of 
War be not again inflicted upon us.” 
In a resolution the delegates de- 
glared that none have a better right 
to be heard in formulating the terms 
eof peace than the men and women 
Who have actually fought.” 
The convention also urged imme- 
@iate passage by Congress of a bill 
roviding for universal military 
ining in peacetime. 


honeycomb | 


Up Front With Mauldin 





























“Heck, it's last month’s paper. That rear guard on 139 
shoulda heard about it by now!” 





Birthday Greetings 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY SERVICE FORCES 

Washington, D. C. 

My heartiest congratulations to Army Times at the beginning 
of its fifth year of publication, 

With best wishes, 


BREHON SOMERVELL, 
Lieutenant General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 





HEADQUARTERS THIRD SERVICE COMMAND, 
| Baltimore 2, Md. 
I am a very firm believer in soldier papers. Their morale build- 
ing effect is extremely important. It is for that reason that I have 
| given every encouragement to the camp newspapers published at 
the various installations of the Third Service Command. And I 
want you to know that we have some very fine ones. 

Of course, I have been familiar with Army Times over this past 
four-year period, and I am pleased to note your anniversary, and 
extend to you my felicitations. Your paper has extensive circula- 
tion among the members of the Army stationed in the Third Serv- 
ice Ccmmand, and has been very cooperative in publicizing our 
varied activities. This news has been of interest not only to us 
here, the men concerned, but also the folks back home. 

“Army Times” has won a definite place in the publications field, 
and I congratulate you on your anniversary. 


PHILIP HAYES, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 


HEADQUARTERS, EIGHTH SERVICE COMMAND 

Dallas, Texas 

In making the Army Times a concise collection of that news of 
the week which concerns the Army, its activities and its interests, 
you are doing Army personnel a great service. Our reading time is 
limited. The tabloid format and style of your publication makes its 
informative contents readily and speedily accessible. 


RICHARD DONOVAN, 


Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 


HEADQUARTERS, INFANTRY REPLACEMENT TRAINING 

CENTER, Camp Croft, S. C. 

Please accept my sincerest congratulations on the splendid 
accomplishments of the Army Times during the past four years. 

It will long be considered one of the finest publications to come 
out of this war. 

Best wishes for your continued success and services. 

JOHN H. HESTER, 
Major General, U. 8. Army, Commanding 


HEADQUARTERS, 97th INFANTRY DIVISION 

Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Congratulations upon the completion of four years of furnish- 
ing worthwhile news to the armed forces. I find Army Times an 
interesting publication and an excellent news channel. 

In my opinion, Army Times, devoted strictly to news of and for 
the soldier, has earned a place for itself in the select ranks of media 
publicizing the activities of our soldiers. 

M. B. HALSEY, 
Brigadier General, Ui 8. Army, Commanding, 





once again 
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‘The Ocean’s Behind Us And 
We Can’t Swim Out of Here’ 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—When a 
German Panzer division hit the 
American First Division at Gela, in 
Sicily, a brigadier general roared: | tanks and fired. It was like shooting 
“The ocean's behind us and we can’t | fish in a barrel. We stopped them 
swim out of here. Let’s go forward | cold and then a few hours later our 
and stop the tanks.” | armored divisions came ashore and,” 

It was the late Theodore Roosevelt | he said this with a grin, “had thele 
who let out that yell which sent his | Pictures taken among the wreckage 
men into successful combat at a/| Of the tanks we had shot up.” 
moment when it appeared they were | - 


to be driven back into the sea. : - - mS 5 TER 
|] ONE MAN TELLS ANOTHER: 





| “Our artillerymen manhandled the 
105-mm. guns to the top of the rise, 
sighted down the barrels on the 








The story was told by a witness, 
Pvt, George H. Cryne of 28 Ander- 
son Avenue, Milford, Conn., who took 
a voluntary reduction in rank from 
technical sergeant so that he might 
be in on the Normandy invasion. He 
was wounded in the invasion and is 
recuperating at Lovell General Hos- | 
pital. Concerning the Gela experience | 
he said in an interview: 

“We had landed and gone through |! 
the town and over the first ridge 
beyond Gela when a Panzer division 
struck us. They figured to cut us to| 
pieces before our armor could get 
ashore. It was then that old Teddy | 
yelled. 


Set "Em Up Again! 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Here’s 
good news for those soldiers who, 
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sary with this refrigerant are re- 
ceived and the changeovers com- 
pleted, there will be cold drinks 


Swedish high-carbon steel... 
hellow ground end leather 
stropped to a precision edge. 
Mercilessly inspected 17 times, 
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CGI JOE 
Gets First Call 
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tire output of Wedgewood 
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to go around, but we're do- 
ing our best. Remember . . . 
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@ Compoct—No bulky package Nothing te 
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NICKNAMED the 


“Hole Puncher,” 


a‘ 


4 
—Signal Corps Phote 
the new invasion gun 


mounted on Sherman M-4 medium tanks, was used for the 
first time in battle in Normandy and achieved considerable 


tactical surprise. 
15-pound projectile and packs 


Its long, slim 76-mm. barrel shoots a 


a hard wallop when its armor- 


piercing shells blast into enemy combat vehicles. 





Gets 3 Nazis 
First Day In 


Front Lines 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY 
—Concealing a wound until his mis- 
sion was completed, Sgt. Kay Ihara, 
a switchboard operator with the 
Japanese-American 422d Combat 
Team, captured three Germans the 
first day he went into the front lines. 

Carrying a portable radio set, Ser- 
geant Ihara went out to assist a 
forward artillery observer. He was 
wounded slightly by shell fragments, 
but concealed his condition and re- 
fused to leave his post. 

As the attack moved forward, he 
observed a German before a cave 
in a mountainside. Armed only with 
a carbine, he surprised and cap- 
tured the Nazi, then backed him 
into the cave and captured two 
others. 

Only when he returned from the 
field with his three prisoners did he 
submit to medical attention. 

“It was tough and exciting,” said 
Sergeant Ihara, “but I'd rather be 
up there with the fellows than back 
in the command post.” 





Immensely more destruction has 
been caused by one Allied fleet bomb- 
ing attack in Germany than by all 
the robot bombs so far sent into 
England. 





Prepares Hot Peppering 


Wants 700,000 Tons of Bombs 


WASHINGTON—The Army Air 
Forces dropped twice as many tons 
of bombs during the first six months 
of 1944 as in the entire period from 
Pearl Harbor to December 31, 1943, 
and during the remainder of 1944 
will require in excess of 700,000 tons 
of high explosive bombs, the War 
Department announces. 

The total tonnage of bombs 
dropped in all theaters of operation 
from Pearl Harbor to July 1, 1944, 
amounted to 677,012 tons, of which 
472,64 tons were dropped during 
the period January 1 _ through 
June 30. 

“Our logistical requirements for 
aerial bombs have been greatly re-, 


vised during the last few months,” 
Brig. Gen. R. C. Copeland, U. S&S. 
Army, Air Ordnance officer, said. 
“We have met less fighter opposition 
than we originally expected, and our 
attacks on the German aircraft in- 
dustry have been highly successful. 
Our losses have been jighter, and, 
owing to improved sighting devices, 
we have been able to bomb success- 
fully under a wider range of weather 
conditions and hence have been able 
te go on more missions. 
500 Per Cent Increase 

“In the European theater of opera- 
tions, for example, since the intensi- 
fication of air war on all Nazi in- 





dustrial targets, there has _been a 








Troops in China Welcome PX 


AN AIR SERVICE COMMAND 
BASE IN CHINA—There are three 
days euch month when you're al- 
most certain to see GI faces break 
into broad, wholesome smiles. That's 
on Ration Day, scheduled on the 
10th, 20th and 30th of the month, 
or as closely 10 days apart as pos- 
sible. 

Here, at “the end of the line”— 
half-way around the glob#--the per- 
spective of the P-X ig brand-new. 
The GI doesn’t sit by confident that 
any time he can saunter over and 
buy what he wants. Not only are 
items rationed, but the list of sup- 
plies will be comparatively vague. 
So when the six-by-six from the 
Quartermaster comes rolling down 
the road, it’s not surprising to see 
GI's standing in clusters, held in 
suspense, and wondering “What are 
we getting today?” 

Supplies move out to the remote 
bases by plane, truck, sampan and 








War Prisoners In 
U. S. 226,416 Aug. 1 


WASHINGTON—Figures released 
by Robert P. Patterson, Undersecre- 
tary of War, reveal that on August 
1 there were 226,416 prisoners of war 
in the United States. 

Approximately 30,000 of these were 
brought in during July, one month 
after the first invasion of France. 

The report stated that the prison- 
ers were being used in various types 
of work, from detasseling corn and 
labor maintenance at Army camps 
to logging and wood processing. 

Relatively heavy employment of 
Prisoner labor was reported for the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, I)li- 
nois, New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

Of the total number of prisoners 
in the country the War Department 
reported that by August 1, 34,326 
had been formed into Italian service 


even buffalo cart. 

On different “R” Days, the “divi- 
dend” items—other than cigarettes, 
candy, tobacco, etc.—vary, but dur- 
ing a period of three months there 
have been pocket knives, talcum 
powder, wrist watches, tooth 





oe 
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LITTLE CHING 
Carries Store On His Shoulders 


brushes, playing cards, nail clippers, 
notebooks, soap dishes, flints, ink, 
film, fountain pens, and shaving 
brushes on the list. 

Right now, the GI’s say they want 
more toothpaste and tooth powder. 

And on “Ration Days,” Little 
Ching loses his smile. In boxes bal- 
anced by a pole on his shoulders, he 
carries Chinese candies and peanuts 
that GI's ordinarily gobble up, but 
when the O-X truck hits the base, 
his sales are as scarce as volunteers 
for KP anywhere in this khaki 
world. 





500 per cent increase in the tonnage 
of bombs dropped between January 
and June, with an over-all of 405,212 
tons for the six-month period. Of 
this total, 243,402 tons were dropped 
by the 8th and 9th Air Forces oper- 
ating from England and the beach- 
head in Normandy, while 161,810 
tons were dropped by the 12th and 
15th Air Forces in the Mediterranean 
theater,” General Coupland reported. 

“Similar increases were reported 
from other theaters, with a unique 
situation existing in the Central Pa- 
cific. There the rapid advance of 
our forces, supported by long-range 
bombers, have given us a number 
of new air bases on our island step- 
ping stones. Many of these air bases 
must have Air Force ammunition 
dumps, and to keep these dumps 
supplied many more bombs are re- 
quired, even if they are not ex- 
pended immediately. 

“To the end of 1944, we need in 
excess of 700,000 tons of high explo- 
sive bombs,” General Coupland con- 
tinued. “We increased our future 
bomb requirements in March, in 
April and again in May, and at pres- 
ent we can use many more than are 
being produced, even in the face of 
the current magnificent production 
accomplishments. The successful 
continuation of our air war in Eu- 
rope and the Pacific now depends as 
never before on the workers in in- 
dustries and the civilian employees 
of the Ordnance Department engaged 
in producing bomb casings, fin as- 
semblies, fuses and related com- 
ponents as well as those engaged in 
the hazardous occupation of manu- 
facturing and loading into bombs.” 


Yanks Not Fooled 
When Krauts Wear 
American Helmets 


WITH THE 2ND INFANTRY DI- 
VISION IN FRANCE—How a favo- 
rite Nazi trick of trying to deceive 
doughboys by wearing American 
helmets and field jackets failed be- 
cause the Americans are not easily 
fooled, is a story told by Sgt. Julian 
Reynolds, of Tifton, Ga. 


Sgt. Reynolds and his squad were 
working their way down a hedge- 
row to get at one of two machine 
guns which were setting up a mur- 
derous crossfire in a field. Suddenly, 
what seemed to be an American 
doughboy rose up from the hedge- 
row at the site of the machine gun 
position and, according to Reynolds, 
“just grinned and ducked.” 

Reynolds and Pfc. Ernest C. Wen- 
dell, of Draper, Va., beat them to 
the punch and lobbed grenades into 
them, destroying the machine-gun 
nest. A mortar got the other ma- 
chine-gun nest, clearing the way 











for an advance by the infantrymen. 


Stress On Superforts: 
Lighter Plane Cutback 


WASHINGTON—A sweeping cut- 
back in the production of Liberator 
bombers, Commando transports and 
Thunderbolt fighters ordered by the 
War Department this week, is ex- 
plained by emphasis being placed on 
larger production of B-29 and the 
new B-32 Superfortresses, and to re- 
lease workers for more critical jobs. 

Lighter losses than have been an- 
ticipated from the German Luft- 
waffe account for the cut in fighter 
and transport planes, it was ex- 
plained. The emphasis on the pro- 
duction of giant bombers gives evi- 
dence of an intensification of the 
war in the Pacific, where it is an- 
ticipated the B-29s and B-32s will 
be used in increasing tempo. 





Houston Gets 


A. G. School 


WASHINGTON — The Adjutant 
General’s School, Fort Washington, 
Md., was relocated and established 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., last Wed- 
nesday, the War Department an- 
nounced. Control of the _ school 
passes to the Commanding General 
of the Eighth Service Command at 
Dallas, Texas. 


Built in May, 1808, across the Po- 
tomac from General George Wash- 
ington’s home at Mount Vernon, on 
land patented in 1641 as the Manor of 
Warburton, the installation began to 
function as a training center for of- 
ficers and enlisted men of The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office in January, 
1942, More than 5,000 officer candi- 
dates of the AGO were commissioned 
at the post; 6,000 officer students and 
more than 3,500 enlisted men re- 
ceived training in Army adminis- 
tration. 


Butner Boys Pep 
Textile Workers 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Answer- 
ing the call from the War Produc- 
tion Board to help speed up produc- 
tion in the textile mills in this area, 
enlisted personnel of the camp, 
fresh from a successful war bond 
tour with the “Target Berlin,” re- 
vue, swung their forces into action 
in a series of rallies for the em- 
ployees of the Textile Industrv. 

The show played last night at 
Roxboro and will be at Burlington 
tonight and at High Point Sunday 
night, 








An announcement by the Office of 
War Information noted that 20,000 
workers in aircraft building plants 
will be affected immediately and an 


estimated 100,000 more will probably . 


be laid off by the end of the year. 

Production of the C-46 Commande 
transport by the Higgins Industries 
of New Orleans was stopped entire- 
ly, though the Higgins Company 
have sub-contract work on other 
planes which will probably keep 
about half of the 6,300 workers em- 
ployed. 


Cutbacks after the first of the year 
will take place in Commando pro- 
duction at Buffalo, St. Louis and 
Louisville, Ky., but until then ex- 
panding schedules are to be met. 

Liberator production by North 
American at Dallas, Tex., will be 
eliminated gradually and production 
of the Liberator at Ford’s Willow 
Run plant at Detroit and at the Con- 
solidated plant in San Diego will be 
reduced. 

But Other Jobs Waiting 

As against the 20,000 workers to 
be released in the next 30 days OWI 
said there were 34,000 aircraft jobs 
waiting to be filled. Jobs are open, 
it asserts, in San Diego, Chicago, St, 
Louis, Tulsa, Okla., Cleveland, New 
Orleans and Renton, Wash. 

Arthur H. Bunker, chief of the 
War Production Board’s executive 
committee staff, which reviews all 
military cutbacks before they are or- 
dered, explained: It is necessary to 
emphasize that the overall produc- 
tion for the armed forces is scheduled 
to increase substantially during. the 
balance of this year and that the de- 
crease in airplane production repre- 
sents only one-third of the increase 
in the overall Army program still to 
be met.” 





New Army Hospital At 
Fort Lewis Activated 


FORT DOUGLAS, Utah.—Activa- 
tion at Fort Lewis, Wash., of a new 
Army General Hospital which will 
serve as a debarkation hospital for 
the Seattle Port of Embarkation is 
nounced at Ninth Service Com- 
mand Headquarters, Fort Douglas, 
Utah, by Maj. Gen. David McCoach, 
Jr., Commanding General. 

All Army overseas patients urriv- 
ing at the Seattle port will be evacu- 
ated to the Fort Lewis General Hos- 
pital for processing and transfer to 
other general hospitals in the in- 
terior for further treatment. 

Whenever feasible, a patient will 
be transferred after a short period 
to a general hospital in the vicinity 
of his home. 





Up Front With Mauldin 

















“Don't startle him, Joe—it's almost full.” 
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Evacuated 1,000 Miles 


Brave Perils To Save A Life 


WASHINGTON—Stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis in a mountainous 
region of western China, 2nd Lt. 
Robert Wesselhoeft, Jr., of West- 
wood, Mass., was kept alive for 14 
days by artificial respiration until he 
could be evacuated by air to a hos- 
ital in Calcutta, India, more than 

000 miles away, where an iron lung 
was available, the War Department 
reports. 

The most perilous part of the op- 
eration was a three-and-a-half hour 
flight in a liaison-type (L-5) plane, 
through weather that had grounded 
planes ‘at their destination, with the 

jlot flying the small plane with one 

nd while with the other he pumped 
a lever to operate an improvised ar- 
tificial respirator which kept Lieu- 
tenant Wesselhoeft alive. The pilot 
on this hazardous flight was Maj. 
Fred G. Welsh, of West Englewood, 
N, J., serving with a Fourteenth Air 
Force composite wing. 

A three-day jeep and mule trek 
by the rescue party to reach the 
scene, construction of a 1,500 foot 
runway on an island in a mountain 
stream and a flight at 17,000 feet 
over the “Hump” to get back to In- 
dia completed the undertaking. 

Latest information received by} 
Army Air Forces Headquarters from 





| 


the hospital In Calcutta states Lieu- 
tenant Wesselhoeft is “holding his 
own.” 

With Lieutenant Wesselhoeft in 
an AAF photo mapping party were 
1st Lt. John E. Partanen, of Ajo, 
Ariz., and S/Sgt. Clyde H. Foushee, 
of Durham, N. C. On June 24, 
while they were in the almost un- 
charted area near the Tibetan bor- 
der, Lieutenant Wesselhoeft began to 
feel a numbness in his legs. The 
party decided to head for the mis- 
sion of the Rev. Harry Fisher, a 
British missionary. 

On the two-day trip, the officer 
managed to hold himself in the sad- 
dle but collapsed shortly after his 
arrival at the mission. By noon the 
next day, he was paralyzed in both 
legs. By 8 e’clock that evening, June 
26, he was unable to breathe. Doc- 
tors arriving several days later esti- 
mated his diaphragm was about 90 
per cent paralyzed. 

Lt. Partanen immediately started 
administering artificial respiraton. 
During the night he and Sergeant 
Foushee took turns, changing every 
30 minutes to rest. Next day, they 
hired six Chinese whom they taught 
to keep up the treatment at a regu- 
lar rhythm of 45 times a minute. At 
first the artificial respiration was ad- 





Front Line Troops In 


France Get USO Shows 


WITH U.S. FORCES IN FRANCE 
-—Five of 18 USO-Camp Shows 
scheduled to entertain troops in 


Normandy arrived in France. Three 
hours later they combined talents to 
present a giant preview for engineer 


DINAH SHORE 
With USO Show In France 


troops stationed in a beach area. 


The five units—totaling 27 guys 
and gals—poured out of a landing 
eraft with all their vehicles and 
equipment and immediately began 
preparations for their first show on 
French soil. 


Engineers cleared trucks, cranes, 
and ducks out of a large motor pool 
and set up a stage. A piano ap- 
peared out of nowhere. Microphones 
and loudspeakers were set up. The 
entertainers, still in battle dress, 
hastily applied make-up--and the 
show was on, 

“After a month and a half of acey- 
deucey in a slit trench,” said Private 
George Lavore, Auburn, Me. who 
landed in France on D-Day, “the 
show seemed like a gift straight 





from heaven.” 

Before the applause had died down 
at the end of the show, the troupe 
had entrucked for First Army Head- 
quarters to entertain front-line 
troops. 

The two-hour show given in the 
beach area was a preview of 10 hours 
of solid variety entertainment. Each 
unit—a complete variety show troupe 
—will play every stop in Normandy 
safety of troops and the actors per- 
mitting. 


Natives Friendly 


NEW BRITAIN—Several rumors 
of cannibals—kanakas who like 
white kai-kai—have been circulated 
since the arrival of Yanks. Yet, 
no native with the gleam of a 
human pork chop in his eye ac- 
tually has been encountered. 

Melanesians, as a rule are as 
friendly as Texas politicians the 
day before a Democratic primary 
election, A smattering of knowl- 
edge of pidgin English will put an 
American soldier in the good 
graces of any native. 


Awarded Combat Badges 


WASHINGTON — For exemplary 
conduct in action against the en- 
emy, Combat Infantryman badges re- 
cently were presented to Pfc. Ed- 
ward L. Marshall, of Gould City, 
Mich. Pfc. Salvatore Pierro, of 
Booklyn, Sgt. Mason E. Campbell, of 
Alexandria, La., and Pvt, Ferdinand 
J. Redelman, of Kouts, Ind. 

Presentations were made at im- 
pressive ceremonies on the parade 
ground of the Army War College. 











Award Bronze Star Medals 


HEADQUARTERS, ALASKAN DE- 
PARTMENT—In recognition of meri- 
torious achievements in military op- 
erations against the enemy during 
the battle of Attu, Bronze Star Med- 
als were recently awarded Capt. 
Donald B. Newman, posthumously, 
and ist Lt. John C, Wingert, it has 
been announced by Alaskan Depart- 
ment headquarters. 





ministered by hand, but later a wide 
strip of canvas cloth was stretched 
across the patient’s chest, and the 
ends of the cloth were extended 
through the bedclothing to a lever 
underneath, hinged on the wall. By 
operating the lever up and down, the 
patient’s breathing was maintained 
with less discomfort. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Partanen 
sent a wireless message for help to 
Capt. Rolland C. Bennett, of Brown- 
ing, Mo., a search and rescue officer 
at the nearest station of the India- 
China Wing, Air Transport Com- 
mand. In response to this call, Maj. 
Morris Kaplan, Denver, commanding 
officer of the “Hump” sector of an 
Air Evacuation Unit, Air Transport 
Command, arrived from India the 
next day. 


Make Overland Trip 


Since the village at which the offi- 
cer was stricken was more than 100 
miles from a landing field, Major 
Kaplan decided to fly to the scene 
and land by parachute, but unfavor- 
able weather foiled two attempts, 
and he decided to go overland. 

They made the trip in three days, 
building four bridges for their jeep, 
fording scores of streams and sur- 
mounting a 12,000 foot pass. Toward 
the end, the going was so difficult 
that they had to stop at a village 
and hire a group of coolies and pack 
horses to help them get over the 
steep, rocky terrain. 

By July 7, after three day’s work 
by some 250 coolies, a passable run- 
way had been completed, and Major 
Welsh and Capt. Milton L. Shirk, 
Los Angeles, of the Troop Carrier 
Command, flew over and dropped 
supplies. The next day Major Welsh 
landed in his L-5. Before the plane 
could be “remodeled” to accommo- 
date Lieutenant Wesselhoeft, who is 
six feet, four inches tall, torrential 
rains set in and delayed the take-off 
two days. 

The “remodeling” consisted of re- 
moving the back seat of the piane 
and building a narrow platform for 
Lieutenant Wesselhoeft to lie on, his 
head just behind the pilot’s seat. The 
lever manipulating the canvas cloth 
band across his chest was so ar- 
ranged that Major Welsh could pump 
it up and down with his left arm 
while operating the stick and throt- 
tle with his right. 

The trip over had taken one hour 
and 15 minutes. The trip back took 
exactly two hours and 15 minutes 
longer. 
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Leathernecks Get Cigs 
From Crowder Admiirers 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—That 
handful of Marines which landed at 
Camp Crowder late in 1942 and set 
up a temporary outpost while taking 
communications training did their 
missionary work so well that 
Crowder GIs recently contributed 
30,000 cigarettes to Leathernecks in 
Pacific combat zones where there's 
no PX in the next block and smokes 
aren’t so easy to obtain. 

This contribution resulted through 
funds realized from cigarette collec- 
tion jars which are located on coun- 
ters in every PX on the post. 





Red Cross Gets Gift 
From Polk NCO Club 


“CAMP POLK, La.—Employing to 
very good advantage part of a fund 
built up through operation of their 
Non-Commissioned Officers’ Club, the 
9th Armored Division has just given 
$2,000 to the American Red Cross. 
The gift was suggested by Col. 
Albert G. Kelly, chief of staff of the 
9th Armored Division, and the club’s 
board of governors voted approval. 
Maj. Gen. John W. Leonard, com- 
manding general of the Division, ie 
honorary president of the club. 
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Marie L. Cox. 





—Signal Corpse Photo 
APPROVAL is given by “Tiny Wac,”’ Camp Carson, Colo., 
Women’s Army Corps detachment cocker spaniel, of the new 
Wac off-duty dress of military beige shantung and the new 
softly feminine version of the overseas cap worn by T/4 


“Tiny Wac” even spurned the tempting bone 
in his survey of pumps of commercial design. 


Incidentally, 


Sergeant Cox will be Ski Queen at the Pike's Peak All- 


Military Ski Meet next winter. 





Gen. Ike, Gen. Monte 


See Victorious Week 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, Nor- 
mandy—“You have created in France 
a fleeting but definite opportunity 
for a major Allied victory,” Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower told the sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen of the Al- 
lied forces early this week. “A Vic- 
tory,” he went on, “Whose realiza- 
tion will mean notable progress to- 
ward the final downfall) of our en- 
emy.” 

Noting that, 1n moments of special 
significance in the past, he had made 
special appeals to them, and “be- 
cause the victory we can now achieve 
is infinitely greater than any it has 
so far been possible to accomplish 
fn the west,” he made his appeal 
more urgent than previously. 

Makes Definite Appeals 

He asked every airman to make it 
his direct responsibility that the en- 
emy is blasted unceasingly by day 
and night and is denied safety either 
fn fight or in flight. 

He asked every sailor to make sure 
that no part of the hostile forces can 
escape or be reinforced by sea, and 
that the soldiers on land want noth- 
ing that guns and ships and ship 
companies could bring to them. 

He asked every soldier to go for- 
ward to his assigned objective with 
the determination that the enemy 
can survive only through surrender, 
to let no foot of ground once gained 
be relinquished, nor a single German 
escape through a line once estab- 
lished. 

“With all of us resolutely perform- 
ing our special tasks,” he said, “we 
can make this week a momentous 
one in the history of this war—a 
brilliant and fruitful week for us, a 





Every Day Is ‘Blue 
Monday’ at Campbell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—lIt’s Blue 
Monday 17 hours a day, six days a 
week at the Camp Campbell laun- 
@ry—where more clean clothes are 
turned out than in any other camp 
in the Fifth Service Command. Each 
week 24,000 bundles of dirty clothing 
roll up to the receiving department 
of the laundry and 48 hours later 
are returned to the owner, elean and 
froned. 








fateful one for the ambitions of Nazi 
tyrants.” 


Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery, 


speaking to the troops he commands 
in similar vein, said that the greater 
part of the German force in north- 
western Europe was in a bad way 
and that some of them might not 
get away. “The Germans,” he said, 
“are fighting to avoid disaster, and 
will fight hard. But let each one of 
us make a tremendous effort to write 
off this powerful German force, Let 
us finish it once for all and so hasten 
the end of the war. Let us there- 
fore, continue battle with renewed 


(Continued From Page 1) 
shing and extended him all cour- 
tesies, whereas when Rommel 
came, she became bedridden and 
did not leave her room for the two 
years Rommel occupied her cha- 
teau. 





The man who made the world 
“Billion Conscious” has been charged 
with theft! In a Berlin broadcast in 
English, Nazis declared that Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., United States Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had, on his 
recent visit to Normandy, “appro- 


priated” the historic and priceless 
230-foot Bayeux tapestry, showing 
William the Conqueror’s prepara- 


tions for his invasion of England. It 
previously had been reported Reich 
Marshal Hermann Goering had taken 
the tapestry for his art collection. 





It’s a helluva life for highball 
lovers in the Atlantic City area! 
When mixin’s were plentiful, OPA 
had a ban on whisky production. 
Now, with booze plentiful, ice has 
been placed on a virtual rationed 
basis, with the supply for general 
consumption reduced to 70 per cent 
of normal. Topers will have to get 
sick, become milkmen or go fish- 
ing because hospitals, dairies and 
commercial fishermen have the 
only priorities on frozen aqua 
pura. 





Awaiting President Roosevelt’s re- 
turn from the Pacific Coast were 
several boxes of apples from a Rus- 
sian state farm, brought to England 





by Eighth Air Force fliers on the 


completion of a great shuttle bomb- 
ing mission to Russia and Italy and 
then flown here by air transport. 
Boxes of fruit also were sent to Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz 
and Maj. Gen, James H. Doolittle. 





All luggage, including whisky, 
cigarets and clothing, was cast off 
just preceding a forced landing by 
the transport plane which was 
carrying Bob Hope and his USO 
Show troupe to Australia. Arriv- 
ing at Sydney, Hope told of seeing 
a shark “swimming around wear- 
ing Frances Langford’s gowns, 
smoking a cigaret and singing ‘I’m 
in the mood for Love’.” 





Operating over the German lines 
in Normandy, a P-17 Thunderbolt 
squadron of the Ninth Air Force 
espied some 300 German soldiers 
grouped on a road, with one of them 
waving a white flag. Buzzing them 
a number of times, Yank pilots real- 
ized that the white flag was intend- 
ed for them, waggled their wings 
as a signal for the Nazis to follow, 
and they did in columns of four, 
right to an American outfit which 
accepted the Jerry surrender. 





When the U. 8. Maritime Com- 
mission launched the Liberty ship 
“Frances E. Willard,” named after 
the founder of the Women’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union, did it fol- 
low its custom of christening the 
vessel with champagne? That’s the 
question poised by Mrs. Ida B. 
Wise Smith, of Evanston, presi- 
dent of the WCTU, who said the 





(Continued From Page 1) 
sentatives of each party having a 
Presidential candidate in at least six 
States. 

Senator Robert A. Taft protested 
that the amendments were unneces- 
sary, since they expressed no more 
than the original intent of Congress. 

The whole trouble, he said, lay in 
the unnecessarily “restrictive, non- 
sensical, unreasonable” and “utterly 
ridiculous” interpretation of the orig- 
inal title by the War Department 
and its Morale Division. 


Gis Battle Over 
Pants and Shirts 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Quarters 
of Supply Sgt. Tom Allen, of Co. C, 
are the scene frequently of the “Bat- 
tle of Shirts and Pants.” 

E-6281 is the laundry mark of both 
Sgt. Earlan Erickson and Pfc. Louis 
Elkind. A man’s laundry number is 
duplicated once every 100,000 men. 
And when one finds two men with 





bound to create 





and even greater energy.” 


laundry-cleaning time comes. 





Patton Led Third Army Blitz 


(Continued From Page 1) 
mains unchanged, with a few local 
movements. German armies withdrew 
from Florence on Saturday, but are 
still close enough to shel] the city, 
keeping one section of it under con- 
trol so that the starving Florentines 
cannot get to food and supplies pro- 
vided by the Allies. A report which 
filtered through the Italians asserted 
that Nazi troops had “grieviously in- 
jured” Marshall Kesselring, German 
leader in Italy, which, if true, would 
indicate a desire to quit on the part 
of at least some of the Nazi force. 

Red Army Progresses 

The Red army has intensified its 
drive for the Balkan states and East 
Prussia, smashing deeper into Es- 
tonia and Latvia. One Russian col- 
umn is driving through to outflank 
Warsaw from the North. Other col- 
umns have crossed the Vistula on the 
South, throwing back repeated Nazi 
counterattacks, trying to stop the ad- 
vance toward Cracow. The Polish un- 
derground, which has held a section 
of Warsaw for a fortnight, has been 
supplied with food and munitions by 
Allied planes and is still holding out 
against terrific odds. 

In the Pacific further air attacks 
have been made on the Volcano 
Islands, only 600 miles south of 
Tokyo, which are suggested as prob- 
able “softening up” operations for 
new landings right in Hirohito’s 
front yard. 


General Douglas MacArthur has 
pronounced Halmahera as “neutral- 
ized,” thus clearing up another step- 
ping-stone to the Philippines. 

Superforts In Action 

The most important action in the 
East has been in destructive bomb- 
ings by forces of B-29s from their 
Chinese bases, at Nagasaki, one of 
the leading Japanese production cit- 
ies, at Ashang, a Jap steel-production 
center in the heart of Manchuria, 
and at Palembang, in Sumatra, one 
of the main Jap sources of aviation 
gasoline. These have demonstrated 
that no part of Japan’s homeland, 
nor its war-gained empire, is now 
free from attack. 

Chinese forces began a new move- 
ment in an attack on the Jap strong- 
hold of Ichang, on the Yangtse, in 
Central China. The Chinese are also 
making dogged attempts to recap- 
ture Hengyang, and in the meantime 
the Jap are unable to make use of 
the Hankow-Canton railroad, the ob- 
ject of their operations in Central 
China. 

Following the clearing out of My- 
itykina, two weeks ago, American 
and Chinese forces under General 
Joseph Stilwell’s direction, are mak- 
ing a determined effort to clear the 
small bodies of Japs still remaining 
from Northern Burma. This is a mop- 
ping-up operation, since there is no 
further threat of any serious action 





in that area. 


the same initial, the same number 
and both in the same company, it’s 
confusion when 


Soldiers’ Voting Act 


Mr. Green countered this charge 
by admitting that “Congress and 
not the Army is responsible.” 

Mr. Taft added that the Army had 
issued regulations which “have the 
soldiers organized right down to the 
companies and squads to vote, in a 
way which no political organization 
can hope to match.” Instructions 
had gone out, he added, that the 
Federal ballot be available immedi- 
ately when the deadline for the re- 
ceipt of State ballots arrived. 


Officers Were Targets 

In an attempt to administer the 
original law to the last word Army 
voting officers have been the target 
of many incensed remarks. 

They have been charged with pro- 
viding ballots, but not enough in- 
formation to make voting the ballots 
possible. Actually the efficers studied 
the law conscientiously and then 
made the necessary, though unpopu- 
lar, rulings, according to their in- 
terpretations of the confusing law. 

Their rulings included the ban- 
ning of a number of magazines and 
periodicals from Army posts, the 
banning of British newspapers in 
England, and the banning of 15 
books. 

Although the debate around two 
films, “Wilson” and “Heavenly Days” 
is still confused it is understood that 
no official ruling had ever been made 
on the films. 








Lay Theft To ‘Man of Billions’ 


craft went off the ways at Rich- 
mond, Calif., in March, 1943, and 
her organization has just had noti- 
fication of the ceremony, 





Arthur McGuffey, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., simply didn’t fancy Army life, 
so in the midst of Tennessee mane 
euvers he walked off and became 
AWOL early in ’43. But they caught 
up with McGuffey a few days age 
and took him away from his grocery 
clerk job and placed him in the brig, 
charged not solely with desertion 
but with numerous other offenses, 
including bigamy and forgery. 





Berlin is seriously upset by the 
peristence of a “ghost heckler,” 
who of late has been breaking in 
during brief pauses of the Berlin 
overseas radio broadcasts and 
shouting comments on Allied ad- 
vances. When the announcer said 
a Russian unit was surrounded, the 
heckler broke in with, “It’s not 
true; that’s a lie,” and followed 
with, “The Russians are advanc- 
ing; the Americans are advanc- 
ing; the British are advancing.” 
At the conclusion, when the an- 
nouncer said, “I hope you had 
good reception,” the voice coun- 
tered with “United Against Hit- 
ler.” 





Stifling heat in Washington last 
Sunday melted British dignity! The 
Earl of Halifax, British Ambassa- 
dor, just returned from England, 
held a press conference and his first 
suggestion to the two dozen or more 
assembled newspapermen was that 
they “remove their jackets.” The 
Earl shed his coat, the scribes did 
likewise, and the conference pro- 
ceeded in shirtsleeved informality. 





It took a quarter of a century 
for Justice James J. Conroy, of 
Queens City Court, New York, to 
get the Silver Star which he earn- 
ed for bravery in France in World 
War I. The award was recom- 
mended by Lt. Col. Haynes Odom, 
but was “lost in transit.” Friends 
of Justice Conroy appealed to Colo- 
nel Odom, now stationed at Fort 
MacArthur, Calif. He searched his 
files, sent carbon copies of corre- 
spondence to Washington, and Lt. 
Conroy got his medal. 





Pvt. Edwin W. Schwein performed 
Good Samaritan deeds by posting 
signs along Fort Sheridan, IIl., beach 
reading: “Beware! Poison Ivy.” But 
Schwein did not heed his own warne- 
ing and is in the hospital with the 
itch, 





American Red Cross is not over 
looking any bets in its efforts to 
bring recreation to combat-weary 
troops. “Aero Clubs,” compiecie 
down to easy chairs, ping-pong 
tables, snack bars, writing desks, 
coffee and doughnut making equip- 
ment and small pianos, packed in 
single units, are being shipped 
from Britain to France aboard 
giant C-47 cargo planes. Two Red 
Cross girls accompany each “club” 
and have them set up within an 
hour of landing. 
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by three Wacs of the U. S. Army 15th Air Force. 
the Partisan’s cap are (left to right) Pvt. Assunta J. Iucci, 
Hollis, Long Island, N. Y.; Pfc. 





—Signal Corps Phote 
YUGOSLAVIA Girl Partisan Neda Kostura, credited with kill- 


ing 19 Germans, is visited in an American hospital in Italy 


Examining 


Elizabeth A. McNally, Wash- 


ington, D. C., and Cpl. Lavisa J. Crawford, Dayton, O, 
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THUNDER OUT OF RUSSIA 


You now see the Red Star of Russia on hundreds of American- 
built Thunderbolts fighting on the Eastern front. At the controls 
are daring Russian pilots daily pouring destruction upon Hitler's 
dwindling hordes. 

For the Russians have found that the withering fire from the 
Thunderbolt’s eight 50-caliber machine guns makes it a worthy 
companion of their own famous Stormovik for ripping tanks, 
locomotives, fuel dumps and other enemy targets on the ground. 


The air forces of England, France and Brazil have also adopted the 
Thunderbolt as a weapon to suit the demands of many tactical 
situations—from high altitude fighting to low level strafing and 
dive bombing. And thus it is that Thunderbolt squadrons are 
converging upon enemy strongholds from every United Nations 





front, helping draw ever tighter the noose of ultimate defeats 


The production in quantity of this lethal, seven-ton fighting plane 
continues. The courage and skill of the United Nations 

pilots who fly it are known and feared in Tokyo as in \ at 
Berlin. And with these pilots into every battle go “re 
the hearts of the thousands here at Republic who are vam 
pledged to keep the Thunderbolts rolling until there’s nothing 
left to shoot at — high or low! 


Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, 
and Evansville, Indiana. 
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Republic /izsér in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLIC © AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft, 
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Mail From 


CheersWoundedYank 


WASHINGTON—“I was overdue. 
My outfit, like all the doughboys in 
Italy, had been through some mighty 
tight places. I'd seen my best bud- 
dies go down. So when I tripped a 
Jerry ‘shoe mine’ just outside of 
Cassino I wasn’t as surprised as you 
might think.” 

Sgt. Joe Wargo, a 21-year-old In- 
fantryman from Olyphant, Pa., was 
talking, sitting in his bed at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, before him 
a stack of letters from “guys in my 
old outfit’—the 34th Infantry Divi- 
sion. 

“The boys kind of kept in touch 
with me,” said Sergeant Wargo. 
“It’s nice of them. Some of these 
letters were written in foxholes. It 
makes me feel good to know the 
fellows miss me.” 

Wargo, a_ dark-haired, 


DSM Award 
To Gen. White 


WASHINGTON—Maj. Gen. Miller 
G. White, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
GI, War Department General Staff, 
was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal Wednesday in the office of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. 

General Marshall made the presen- 
tation after the citation had been 
read by Maj. Gen. James A. Ulio, 
the Adjutant General. 

The award was made for excep- 
tional meritorious service in posi- 
tions of great résponsibility. 


Fort Sill Mule Made 
Sub’s Battle Insignia 


FORT SILL, Okla.—*Tarzan,” fa- 
mous for his tough mulishness in 
Battery C, 26th Battalion, recently 
was selected by the U. S. Navy sub- 
marine “Hardhead” as its mascot. 


slightly- 








When choice of “Tarzan” was 
made, official photographs were 
taken, and these will decorate the 


mess and crew’s quarters on the sub- 
marine. The battle insignia of the 
“Hardhead” is a caricature of “Tar- 
zan,” his heels in the air, blasting a 
Jap ship out of the water. 

Nailed proudly to the conning 
tower of the sub will be a pair of 
“Tarzan’s” worn but gleaming shoes. 











v 
Foxholes 


built lad, lost a leg in the drive on 

Cassino. But he didn’t lose his 

smile. It twinkled readily as he 

talked. Sometimes, but only briefly, 

it was clouded by grim memories. 
King Of Hill 

Sergeant Wargo spoke with great 
enthusiasm of the man who, he said, 
dominated the battle of Mt. Pantano 
as far as one Yankee regiment was 
concerned—a medical officer, Capt. 
Emile Schuster. of Oakland, Calif. 

“We called him the ‘King of the 
Hill’,””’ Wargo said. “We were up 
there six days and he was the last 
man of our battalion to leave. He 
was everywhere, always under fire, 
never worried, and as far as I know 
he didn’t even take time out to 
eat or sleep. 

“His musette bag was crammed 
with plasma bottles—and I wish I 
had a dollar for every doughboy’s 
life he saved up there. 

“The captain had been with an In- 
fantry Ranger Battalion before he 
came to us and he was just as dur- 
able as any commando you ever saw. 
He wasn’t a very big guy, but he 
was as strong as an ox. I’ve seen 
him go out, with Jerry bullets spit- 
ting away at him, pick up a wound- 
ed boy and carry the soldier on his 
shoulders for hundreds of yards. 

Work Night And Day 

“It was night and day work and 
no rest for the captain and all the 
medics on the mountain. 
litters of raincoats, overcoats, shel- 
ter halves, and everything else, and 
the litters were only for the guys 
that were really badly hurt. 

“We were up there six days, as I 
say, and we advanced the American 
lines two miles during that time, 
and believe me, we paid plenty for 
every inch of those two miles. 

“I found out later—just to show 
you what kind of a fight it was— 
that in addition to all the rifle, ma- 
chine gun, and carbine ammunition 
we used, in our regiment, in those 
six days, 2,400 hand grenades, 5,000 
rounds of 60-mm mortar ammunition, 
and 6,900 rounds of 75-mm ammuni- 
tion for the cannon company.” 

Sergeant Wargo found a certain 
wry humor in the fact that, as he 
said, “I probably knew more about 
explosives than anybody in my com- 
pany.” Before he entered the Army 
he was employed at the Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

“But,” he said, “no matter how 


much you know, there .are times in| 


We made, 


combat when you just can’t keep | 


from getting hurt—and when you're 
in the Infantry, you expect it.” 
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A —Pvt. Chas, Cartwright, ER£C, Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 
The boys seem better satisfied with their ‘K' rations since 
we started putting a little prize in each box.” 


-| were short of food and water. 














—Signal Corps Phote 


IMPROVISED bridge, constructed of lashed empty gasoline cans and planking, is used by 
American and Chinese troops to cross the M ogaung River on their way to Kamaing, Burma. 





Didn’t Even Hear it 


Blasts ‘Numbered Shell’ Myth 


WASHINGTON — Sgt. James F. 
Golden, Infantryman of Troy, N. Y., 
is back from nine days in Normandy 
as living proof that you don’t hear 
the shell that has your number on it. 

“There wasn’t the faintest sound 
to the shell that got me,” Golden 
said in an interview at Walter Reed 
Hospital, where he is being treated 
for the loss of his right arm and a 
back wound, “I heard plenty of oth- 
ers and every one I thought was 


mine, but I never had any warning 
when I was tagged. 
and went to a jeep and took several 
swigs from a canteen. Just as I 
turned to go back to the shell hole, 
I was smashed.” 
No Love For Nazis 

Pfc. W. Hamilton Fairfax, of Alex- 
andria, Va., also at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital for treatment of an injured 
arm, shattered in an explosion of an 
88-mm. shell in Normandy, doesn’t 








Chaplains in Solomons Win 


High Regard of 


A SOUTH PACIFIC BASE—The 
men of the 169th Regiment are en- 
thusiastic about the chaplains who 
were with them when they fought 
their’ way along the Munda trail, 
in the Solomons. 

One of the most highly-regarded 
of these ig Capt. Dudley H. Burr, 
regimental chaplain of the 169th. 


169th Men 


Doyle moved with the group, help- 
ing evacuate the wounded and com- 
forting them as they awaited re- 
moval to the rear. While engaged 
in giving the last rites to a soldier 
a 90 mm. mortar shell burst near 
him, wounding him severely in the 
leg. He died two days later in the 
hospital. 





One day in the operation Captain 
Burr discovered that some of the 
men of the regiment were holding | 
a ridge 300 yards to the front and) 
west of the next outfit and were | 
not only under severe fire but also 


Daring in Aid 


With 15 men who had just come 
into the area and another 15 from 
the regiment the chaplain created 
a carrying party. One-third of the 
300 yards distance was across open 
space on which the Japs were pour- 
ing heavy fire. But with five-gallon 
cans of water and packages of food 
on their backs the chaplain and his 
men dashed over the space and were 
virtually across before they drew 
the enemy fire. 

The same group, under Chaplain 
Burr’s leadership, brought back lit- 
ter cases of wounded and got 
through again with only one bearer 
being hit. The chaplain took two 
more parties from the supply base 
to the ridge, bringing wounded back 
each time. 

Another chaplain of the 169th, 1st 
Lt. Neil J. Doyle, was with the 
troops in the long advance from 
Zanana Beach to Laiana, where a 
new landing point was created. Mak- 
ing the approach to the new position, 





Col. Greene Gets 
Three Promotions 


On Battle Fields 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Lt. Col. 
Lawrence V. Greene, son of Maj. 
Gen. Douglass T. Greene, command- 
ing general of the Sixteenth Armored 
Division at Camp Chaffee, has for 
the third time in this war been pro- 
moted on the field of battle. 

Colonel Greene, graduate of West 
Point, June, 1941, was promoted to 
captain at Faid Pass, where he also 
received the Silver Star when he 
and only five other battalion officers 
of his unit survived one of North 
Africa’s bloodiest battles. 

Again at Anzio, where he was with 
the ist Armored Division, he was 
promoted to the rank of major for 
his excellent work in the field. 

His latest promotion came after 
the drive north of Rome, when he 
was promoted to his present rank of 
lieutenant colonel. At present Colo- 
nel Greene commands a battalion of 
the ist Armored Division, 

Colonel Greene is the oldest of 
the five sons of Maj. Gen. and Mrs. 





against heavy sniper fire, Chaplain 


Douglass T. Greene, four of; whom 
are now serving: with the: Army, » « 


I was thirsty | 


. 





take any stock in statements of ap- 
parent friendliness displayed by sur- 
rendered Nazis. 


“The Germans we took prisoners 
were all relieved at being out of the 
war. While we passed them back 
to the coast they’d grin and make 
signs showing they were glad it 
was all through. We weren’t in- 
terested in that. Most of those guys 
had been sniping at us, killing off 
men we'd trained with and lived 
with a long time.” 

Pfc. Leslie P. Tabler, of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., of the 10ist Airborne 
Division, lay on the bank of a canal 
near Cartentan, France, worrying 
about his left leg which was pain- 
fully wounded. Half an hour later 
he discovered that his right foot 
had been blown off by the same 
mortar shell blast. 

Pvt. Herbert E. Mangle, of Liver- 
pool, Pa. now at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, had but a brief stay in France, 
Aboard a landing craft on the 
morning of D-Day and with the shell- 
blasted shores of Normandy only 150 
yards away, the LST struck a sand- 
bar, wallowed helplessly in the surf 
When an 88mm. shell smashed into 
the boat, flying fragments shattered 
Mangle’s left arm. Two hours later 
he was being flown back to Enge- 
land. Said Mangle: 

“Anytime you get an idea that the 
landing in France was easy, just ask 
some of us. Plenty of boats were 
sunk and plenty of bodies lay on 
the beaches before our infantry was 
able to get off the shores.” 

Hit As He Aids Others 

Pfe. Charles Frank, of Philadel 
phia, a Parachute Infantryman, was 
one of the 13,000 men dropped from 
1,100 troop-carrying planes at 2 
o’clock on the morning of June 6, 
For ten days he fought with mem- 
bers of another regiment of the 82d 
Airborne Division until he could re- 
join his outfit. And then he was 
wounded while performing an errand 
of mercy. 

“A small scale tank encounter had 
left one of our tanks a wreck,” he 
related at Walter Reed Hospital, 
“Two of our men were wounded and 
stuck in the tank and I ran back for 
the medics. The men got out okeh, 
but a German tank fired a shell at 
us and fragments hit me.” 

The Parachute Infantryman lost 
his right arm and middle fingers of 
his -left hand as the result of th 


wounds, ' ' 
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—Signal Corps Photo 


LUMBER from he forests of France is being su pplied to the Allied forces, cutting being done 
by this sawmill brought over from England b y boat. 


Note that some mill hands wear steel 
helmets while others sport French berets. 








FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
ave Atkins and Johnnie Taylor, 
two Fifth Army privates stationed 
t the Southern Personnel Reassign- 
ment Center here, have the distinc- 
tion of sitting the war out. They 
t it out on nice leather seats 18 
to 24 hours a day, every day, for 
3 months. 


But Taylor got the Purple Heart 
oing it, and Atkins dodged the 
uftwaffe at least once a day. 
Both men fought in the battle of 
upply with the “Fifth Army Ex- 
ress,” the motor transport army 
ssigned to get to the front lines 
‘fustest with the mostest.” With 
housands of truck-driving Joes in 
taly, Atkins and Taylor daily ground 
ver Highway 6, the famous Via 
asilina, their trucks loaded with 
verything from troops to bombs to 
ules. They had the Naples-to-Cas- 
ino run, Atkins driving “Bango” 
nd Taylor at the wheel of “Cool- 
reeze,” two two-and-a-half-ton 
MC’s. 

Never underestimating the su- 
me importance of the Infantry, 
hich they supplied, the two truck 
rivers will unhesitatingly tell you 
hat the outcome of many battles 


o depend on the Fifth Army Ex- 
ress. Of the thousands of tons of 
reight they transported from depots 
© the front lines, not even a rivet 
as lost. They always came through. 
ten they hauled “rush orders,” 
ade up from special requisitions 
ssued by front-line quartermasters 
n the heat of battle. 

General Eisenhower recognized the 
mportance of motor transport re- 
ntly when he gave special com- 
ndation to a truck. company that 
nded in France with U. S. forces 
n D-Day. Atkins and Taylor made 
he D-plus-1 landing at Salerno. 
hey were at the wheels of their 
rucks even before going ashore. 
ey rode out of LCTs already 
ded ‘with cargo. 

From the moment they hit the 
achhead, their jobs became a con- 
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ARMY AND NAVY CHOSE 
‘ CHARMS CANDY TABLETS 
} FOR EMERGENCY RATIONS 














CharmsCo. Bloomfield, N. J. 








Just Keep Dodging Bombs 


ar On Cushie Seats Thrilling 


tinuous 24-hour grind from LCTs 
to supply dumps. On D-plus-3, while 
his convoy backed into an LCT, 
Taylor’s truck was rocked by the 
explosion of an S-mine planted in 
the sand. He suffered injuries for 
which he was later awarded the 
Purple Heart. He returned to duty 
after several days’ treatment. 
Greatest, most unrelenting men- 
ace to the Fifth Army Express was 
the Luftwaffe, which, according to 
Atkins, “never missed chow.” Enemy 
planes started to bomb and strafe 
the “Express” on H-hour. “Bango” 
and “Coolbreeze” were attacked al- 





most daily on the roads leading to 
the front lines. On two occasions 
Taylor left the wheel to man the 
.00-cal. machine gun mounted on his 


truck. He didn’t shoot down the 
strafers, but succeeded in driving 
them off. 


The “Fifth Army Express” plowed 
ahead through rivers of mud, rain 
and snow storms, and extremes of 
heat and cold. Convoy routes wound 
over mountains that often rose like 
straight walls. Taylor says he doesn’t 
recall driving over a single mile of 
flat terrain in the Salerno-Cassino 
area. 





General Blanding Recalls 
Building Camp From Jungle 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Paying | 
his first visit in two years to the 
Post which bears his name, Maj. Gen. 
Albert H. Blanding, Florida civilian 
defense chief, saw the State Guard 
in training and expressed satisfac- 
tion with the work. 

Citing the probability that Camp 
Blanding would be site of guard 
training for Florida for many years 
to come, General Blanding recalled 
the task of “cutting through the 
jungle” in 1940 and 1941. The rec- 
ommendation for purchase of the 
property went through General 
Blanding’s office as chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, War Depart- 
ment, before receiving final approval 





from the Secretary of War. 
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1,800 Waes 


WASHINGTON—Approximatey 1,- 
800 WACS are serving with Ameri- 
can forces in the Mediterranean area, 
most of them in Italy, Lt. Col. Wes- 
tray Battle Boyce reported on re- 
turning for duty in the War Depart- 
ment after a year’s service as WAC 
staff director for the North African 
theater of operations. 

Almost 30 per cent of the 1,800 
WAC formerly under Colonel Boyce’s 
supervision are working in com- 


His Was Busy 
Fighting Day 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, ITALY 
—In a day’s fighting, Pfc. Robert W. 
Yasutake, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaiian 
infantryman, recently silenced three 
machineguns, killed four Germans 
and wounded and captured seven 
others. 

Yasutake fights with the Hawaiian- 
American 100th Infantry Battalion 
on the Fifth Army front in Italy. 
His unit then was attached to the 
34th “Red Bull” Division. 





The action occurred while Yasu- 
take’s company successfully com- 
pleted the mission of cutting a 


winding road through a grape field 
which the Germans had been using 
as a supply route. 





Officers Have Option 
As to Type of Coats; 
Is Conservation Move 


WASHINGTON. — To assure both 
maximum conservation of materials 
and production facilities, officers have 
been given the option of wearing 
either the pleated back or plain back 
service coat, according to announce- 
ment by the War Department. 





Calling the post-war military set- 
up a matter of military policy to be 
established by Congress, General 
Blanding had no comment on either 
use of Camp Blanding for a train- 
ing camp under a compulsory youth 
training program or on _ post-war 
merger of National Guard and State 
Guard organizations. 

General Blanding expressed appre- 
ciation to Brig. Gen. E. W. Fales 
for cooperation in demonstrating 
IRTC training methods to _ the 
Guardsmen; to Col. E. C. Rose, camp 
commander, for cooperation in use 
of Camp facilities by the State 
Guard; and to Col. John W. Healy, 
District No. 5 commander, Fourth 
Service Command, whose office 
mapped out the training program. 





Thunderbolt Division Issues 
‘Pictorial Review’ of Activities 


CAMP POLK, La.—Men of the 
Eleventh Armored—“Thunderbolt”— 
Division, who spent their days of 


training among the fragrant pines 
of the Pelican State at this post will 
have something adequate to remind 
them of those days in a “Pictorial 
Review” just issued giving in pic- 
ture and story the history and ac- 
tivities of the Division while in 
United States. 

Coming in a page size nine by 
twelve, the publication gives oppor- 
tunity for an excellent arrangement 
of both group and individual pic- 
tures which tell the story of the 
division’s activities in a striking 
way. The effect has been heightened 
when some of these are played up 
against a green tint background, 
with a heavier border. The picture 
layout has been done by an under- 
standing hand, so that the photo- 
graphs have been well adapted to 
their purpose in size, and at the 
same time avoid any threat of mo- 
notony, since each page has a lay- 
out suiting the subject covered. 

The descriptive matter, aptly, is 
brief and to the point, giving what 
information is necessary, but leaving 
the pictures to tell the story. A 
touch of Walt Disney art on many 
of the pages presents a pleasing 





contrast to the well-arranged pho- 








tographs. 

The publication was prepared by 
the Division’s Public Relations Of- 
fice, and Division men were respon- 
sible for the several art and literary 
features of its pages. 


Whole Blood Available 
For Invasion Wounded 


ROME—Allied fighting men who 
may be wounded in the invasion of 
Southern France will have the ad- 
vantage of whole blood injections, 
rather than blood plasma, according 
to Maj. Gen. Morrison Stayer, chief 
United States surgeon in the Medi- 
terranean area. 

Whole blood drawn within 24 hours 
was flown to the assault areas in 
refrigerated containers. It is not 
usually available in battle areas. 

“Never before,” General Stayer 
said, “have we come so near pos- 
sessing all the physical factors— 
planes, ships, implements, drugs and 
personnel—needed to carry out our 
assignment. Our knowledge and 
technique have so advanced that 
men who would have died under col- 
lection methods and. surgical pro- 
cedure of even a year ago will not 
only live but will be restored to full 
health without disability or mutila- 
tion.” 





The Office of The Adjutant General 
draws attention to paragraph 8, Cir- 
cular No. 329, dated August 10, 1944, 
which provides: 

“UNIFORM—1. In order to assure 
maximum conservation of materials 
and production facilities by the use 
of existing stocks, authority is grant- 
ed officers to continue the purchase 
of coats, service, officers’, plaited 
back, as described in paragraph 9, 
AR 600-35, 10 November 1941, so long 
as present stocks exist. 

2. Provisions of paragraph ic, AR 
600-35, and paragraph 1c, AR 600-40, 
31 March 1944, will not be construed 
to prevent the purchase by individu- 
al officers under the authorization 
herein granted. 

3. The wearing of either the plait- 
ed back service coat or the plain back 
service coat is optional with the in- 
dividual officer, and commanding of- 
ficers will neither require the pur- 
chase nor prescribe the wearing of 
either coat to the exclusion of the 
other.” 


Now Serve 


In Mediterranean Area 


munications, 32 per cent are per- 
forming clerical work, 16 per cent 
have stenographic or Secretarial as- 
signments and 10 per cent are at- 
tached to headquarters or “house- 
keeping” units, she said. The re- 
mainder are working as medical or 
dental technicians, translators, 
draftsmen or in some one of 34 other 
types of duty in which they have 
been found of value. 

When she went to Africa last Au- 
gust, there were 265 WACS on duty 
there. The number increased grad- 
ually until now they are found all 
the way from Algiers, Casablanca 
and Tunis to Naples, Rome and 
points north—not far from = the 
northern limits of the American ad- 
vance, 

Nearly every State in represented 
among the 1,800 WACS in the thea- 
ter. Canada, Mexico and Hawaii have 
one WAC each. New York leads with 
226 WACS, or 128 per cent of the 
total. Other States and their rep- 
resentaiion: Illinois, 146; California, 
122; Pennsylvania, 119; Ohio, 112; 
Michigan, 88; Massachusetts, 81; 
Texas, 68; New Jersey, 66; Wiscon- 
sin, 46; Connecticut, 44; Minnesota, 
38; Missouri, 37; Washington, 35; 
Indiana, 33; Oklahoma, 32; Oregon, 
29; Virginia. 27; West Virginia, 26; 
North Carolina, 25; Kentucky, 24; 
Iowa, 23; Kansas, 21; Georgia, 19; 
Montana, 18; Florida, 17; all other 
States, 229. 


Commando Kelly 
Goes AWOL 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — T/Sgt. 
“Commando Kelly,” the “one-man 
army,” who wen the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for various exploits 
in Italy, went AWOL when on a 
visit to his home in Pittsburgh, and 
drew a $90 fine and three months’ 
restriction to quarters for overstay- 
ing his furlough, 

Kelly put up a good case at his 
court-martial, testifying that he was 
delayed while returning from his 
home by the enthusiasm of well- 
wishers along the route. Perhaps his 
story helped him since the sentence 
he got is regarded as lenient. The 
usual punishment on an AWOL 
charge during wartime would be a 
$15 deduction from pay for six 
months plus confinement to quarters 
for 90 days. 

Undaunted when his confinement 
sentence was passed, Kelly asked: 
“May I attend the movies?” The 
answer was yes, 








Wacs Hold Rifle Training 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The crack 
of rifles on the Reception Center 
1000-inch range Sunday mornings 
comes from the 22’s fired by Wacs 
voluntarily taking practice to make 
more interesting their physical 





training program. 
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HERE'S a chow line that has been set up bya kitchen train 


in a wooded area in the front lines in Italy. 
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HEADQUARTERS, ARMY 
GROUND FORCES, Monday Noon, 
| Aug. 14—Gen. Ben Lear, command- 
ing general of Army Ground Forces, 
with headquarters at the Army War 
| College, spoke over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The occasion of his ad- 
dress was the 46th encampment of 
the United States Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 


General Lear, a former member of 
the ist Colorado Infantry Volun- 
teers, served with that organization 
in the Philippine Islands during the 
Spanish-American War and the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection. His combat ac- 
tion during this period lasted from 
August, 1898, when Manila was cap- 
tured, until November, 1899. 

Cash purchases and allotments by 
officers, enlisted men and civilians 
of AGF headquarters in the Fifth 
War Loan Drive amounted to $87, 
140.59. 


A 45-minute lecture on the Kwa- 
jalein and Eniwetok operations was 


the Army War College auditorium 
the afternoon of Wednesday, August 
9. Colonel Roberts served as special 
observer for the War Department 
Chief of Staff. Motion pictures of 
the operations were shown in con- 
junction with the speech. 

Present for conference purposes 
on three days of the past week was 
Col. Marion O. Carson, CAV, former 
|observer in the Southwest Pacific 
Area. Numbered among Colonel Car- 
son’s front-line experiences on his 
AGF mission was considerable serv- 
ice with the lst Cavalry Division, on 
Admiralty Island, during his stay of | 
eight and a half months in that 
sector. 








Uses Helmet As Scarecrow 


Krauts Fall For Old Indian Trick 


WASHINGTON —Sgt. John 
Rooney, a 20-year-old peomabenie 
R. IL. youth, was among the Infan- 
try Paratroopers who landed on Nor- 
mandy three hours before the sea- 
borne invasion got under way, and 
with others of his unit in the 82d 
Airbore Division he “eliminated” 
more than 500 Nazi defenders. 


Among the first of the Normandy 





and four in the command car. Then 
we met up with eight men from the 
10lst Airborne and felt better. When 
a machinegun opened up on us I 
tried the old Indian trick. Put my 
helmet on my tommy-gun and raised 
it from behind a rock. They kept 
their fire on it until a couple of our 
boys went around them with gre- 
nades. It was so simple, right out 


wounded flown back to this country, i< the book. We did that a number 


he is in Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital here recovering from wounds 
received ‘when a shell blast severed 
his left foot. 


“We jumped inland from St. Mere 
Eglise,” he said. “It was tough com- 
ing down. They were ready for us. 
I was in the last outfit to land and 
the sky was streaked with tracer 
fire. I saw the bullets slant through 
my ‘chute and looking around I saw 
men go limp in their harness. There 
was plenty of light from the flares 
on the ground. 

“Over and over I found I was 
saying, ‘This is it, this time.” But 
I simply felt that I had an awful 
lot of work ahead of me. I knew 
the glider-borne Infantrymen would 
be in soon. Those tracers had to 
be stopped. When I landed and 
located several packs of ammunition 
I found a couple of others from my 
outfit. 


“We found the machinegun em- 
placements, two of them, and scut- 
tled up to them to flip grenades. 
On the explosion we rushed. I saw 
four men inside, dazed, and the one 
nearest me was fumbling for a rifle. 
I jabbed with my bayonet and we 
left them there. We hit for the 
highway. 

“Any moment, we figured, a whole 
regiment would bear down on us. 
But all we heard was the distant 
rattle of rifle fire. Those were Ger- 
mans, we knew, because we were 
not firing rifles until H hour, On 
the road we planted two mines in 
plain sight and back in the nat- 
ural cut-off we buried two others. 
We waited. 

Out of the Book 

“A German command car camé 
tearing down the road, saw the mine 
and stopped fast. Knowing they 
were under observation, the four 
men in the car had only one idea— 
to back up and get away from there. 
They backed into the buried mines. 
One of the boys said, ‘Better keep 
count,’ and we realized we'd clipped 
eight Germans on the machineguns 





of times, 
“We got to the bridge around 


noon the next day. That was our 





Scout Proves 
One Man Army 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
This war, like all the others in 
which American soldiers have fought, 
has produced many a doughboy can- 
didate for the title “One Man Army” 
—men like “Commando” Kelly, Lt. 
Ernest Childers, Capt. Maurice Britt, 
and scores of similarly rugged 
Infantrymen. 

A new candidate—from New York 
City—is Pfc. Domingo Martinez, a 
45th Infantry Division scout, who 
established his claim to martial fame 
near Carano, Italy, when, under 
heavy enemy fire, he single-handedly 
destroyed two Nazi machineguns and 
slew 11 Germans. 


Claims Title As 
Patch Collector 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Although 
he is one of the busiest officers in 
the Sixteenth Armored Division and 
having a minimum amount of free 
time to himself, Lt. Lee A. Slockbow- 
er, assistant division adjutant gen- 
eral, still carries on with a hobby 
acquired the week he enlisted in the 
army three years ago. 

It was at the army reception cen- 
ter at Fort Dix, NJ., that the then 
Private Slockbower, just out of civ- 
ies, first saw a shoulder patch on a 
soldier designating his organization 
of service. 

“They facinated me, so I decided 
to start collecting them”, said Lieu- 
tenant Slockbower. Today, he is the 
proud owner of 187 different patches 
and holder of some sort of patch 
collecting championship among army 
‘circles, 





important work. The Germans had 
two machineguns in perfect position. 
The only way you could approach 
them was from the front—suicide. 
A sergeant and a group of Infantry 
Paratroopers were there and he took 
eight men and made the rush. Four 
of them made it and finished off the 
job with their knives. 

“We set up in the same positions 
and knew the Germans would be 
coming at us. We had four guns, 
one of them a .50 caliber, that later 
saved us. When the Germans rushed 
they came in packed close and they 
fell that way under our cross-fire. 


pile of bodies because they blocked 
our field of fire. We held, with the 
.0-caliber machinegun stopping two 
light French tanks they sent in.” 

An official count of the dead at 
the bridge showed that 504 Germans 
died in the effort to retake it, 
Rooney said. 

For 15 days Rooney and his battle- 
tested buddies fought their way 
coastward, the long way towards 
Cherbourg, Small towns were 
stormed, battle and death became 
routine. It was the morning of June 
20 and the barrage from the ships 
at sea was flailing the approach to 
Cherbourg in preparation for an- 
other routine drive. The Germans 
were throwing back plenty. 

Loses Foot in Blast 

“I was up on the ground forming 
a platoon that had been placed under 
me when I felt the explosion,” 
Rooney said. “I was stunned pretty 
badly but I saw my shoe go rolling 
and skipping away from me. I knew 
I was all through and I didn’t try 
to get up. An aid man put a tourni- 
quet on my leg and then everyone 
moved forward in the assault. I 
lay there, alone, and rested and 
watched the bursts on the hills 
around. 

“They were close and for the first 
time I got a little frightened. It 
was 5 a. m. and the shells were 
tearing up the dirt and it seemed 
certain I couldn’t lie there and not 
be hit. Prayers came back to me 
then. From 5 until 11 a. m. I re- 
membered one after the other, forty 
in all, I was surprised I knew that 
many, and kind of pleased. The one 
I like best was ‘Now, I lay me down 
to sleep...’ I remembered my 
mother taught me that when I was 
five. 

“Those prayers made all this seem 
rather easy,” he said. 





given by Col. C. H. Roberts, INF, in| 


HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR-| 


Twice I went out to help level the|- 


CRAFT COMMAND—Col. Walter R. 
Goodrich, CAC, who formerly served 
as a member of the Army Ground 
Forces Board in the European The- 
ater, has returned to the United 
States and is now assigned to duty 
at this headquarters. 

Among recent visitors were Brig. 
Gen. Rupert E. Starr, USA, Antiair- 
craft Artillery Liaison Officer, Head- 
quarters Army Ground Forces; Col. 
F. L. Lazarus, CAC, and Capt. John 
F. Grogan, CAC, from the Depart- 
ment of Training Publications, Anti- 
aircraft Artillery School; Lt. Col. A. 
L. Sanford, Jr., CAC, Headquarters 
Army Ground Forces; Maj. K. K. 
Black, CAC, Ground Signal Agency, 


| Army Ground Forces News| 
F : 





Bradley Beach; Capt. B. B. Boyn- 
ton, WAC, and Capt. E, Williams, 
WAC. 


An inspection team headed by Col. 
Milo G. Cary, GSC, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4, Antiaircraft Command, 
this week visited the Antiaircraft 
Artillery Training Center, Camp Hu- 
len, Tex., to observe and check sup- 
ply and maintenance procedures. 

HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT ARTILLERY SCHOOL—Vis- 


|itors during the past week included | 


| Maj. Jervis Reed, Director 
adian Artillery, National fense 
Headquarters, Ottawa; Flight Lt. 
Charles Scarr, Royal Canadian Air 
! Force, Kinzston, Ontario, and Flight 
Lt. Alan Block, Royal Canadian Air 
Force, Air Force Headquarters, Ot-| 
tawa. 

| HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
| CENTER—A plan for a world series 
of topranking service baseball teams 
as a highlight of the forthcoming 
Sixth War Loan Drive, proposed by 
| the Armored News, has received the 
| enthusiastic backing of several of 
, the nation’s topflight sports writers. 
Hailed by one sports columnists as 
“the first sports 


Can- 


ries idea is being presented to Treas- | 
ury and War Department officials for 
consideration. As top candidate to 
represent the Army, the Armored 
News suggested the 20th Armored 
Division, due to its outstanding rec- | 
ord of 40 wins in 43 startes. 

Pfc. Ruben Meyer, 9th Armored 
Division marathon marcher, whose 
record for the 25-mile march was 
recently broken by M/Sgt. Gordon 
Franks of the 100th Division, does 
not intend to let the new record go 
unchallenged. Private Meyer is train- 
ing rigorously, and with the arrival 
of cooler weather in Louisiana, 
where he is stationed, expects to 
take off on the double to recapture 
first place among service marathon 
marchers. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
SCHOOL—Col. Stephen Boon, Jr. 





Buy $31,000 in War Bonds 


FORT STEVENS, Ore.—Military 
and civilian personnel bought more 
than $31,000 worth of War Bonds dur- 
ing the two-month period of June 
and July, it is announced by Col, 
c. S. Doney, commanding officer. 


suggestion since! 
Pearl Harbor,” the service world se-| 





first head of the Armored Scho 
Motorcycle Department, returned | 
the school recently as director of t 
Wheeled Vehicle Department. Co 
nel Boon, who has commanded bk 
combat commands of the 12th 
mored Division, left Fort Knox 
years ago to join the 12th at ti 
of activation. He commanded 
43rd Armored Regiment until ¢ 
division was reorganized, then 
over Combat Command B. In M 
of this year he became Combat Co 
mand A commander. j 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORE 
REPLACEMENT TRAINING 
TER—Maj. Leonard M. Campbe 
classification officer of the ART¢ 
has been transferred to a new post 
Major Campbell attained his maje 
ity only a few weeks ago. At 25, 
was one of the youngest majors 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

A father and son, both of whe 
sought voluntary’ induction, 
learning to be soldiers in the sar 
company of the ARTC. Albert ¢ 
Williams, 37, a farmer from Richte 



















































Miss., who has four children, RED 
| he joined the Army because he kn pati 
his boy, Grady, 18, was going Any 
| that was the best way he knew fron 
help his son along. look 


Twenty-six men of the ARTC f 
|Italy, Germany, Austria, Hung 
| Russia, Poland, England, Scotla 
| Yugoslavia, Mexico and Canada 
came citizens as well as soldiers 
| the United States when they w 
Shackelf 





Sett 


Ne 


naturalized by Judge 


Miller in Louisville Federal Cou 
recently. WAS 
HEADQUARTERS, CAVALR 

SCHOOL—The school was host for th 
cently to four officers of the Mexi eases, 
, army who spent three days ins ing fic 
\ing Cavalry training. Members germs 
| the group were Col. Alberto C use of 
nas, brother of the former president§ ¢rom 
Lt. Col. Alfonso Gurza, Maj. Je demics 
imo Gomar and Maj. Genaro Her the w: 
| con of Mexican army staff section§ the 1) 
Colonel Cardenas is commanding Influen 
| ficer of the 12th Regional G eases | 
| Unit. Highlight of their tour was Othe 
close-up inspection of a field pr board 
lem in which student officers technic 
| plied principles of reconnaissan menin:; 
| Lt. Col. John L. Tillery and 2nd Loe gus 
| Rafael Montilla were U. S. of vac 


aides to the party. 
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of Durham, N. C., 


Chapel, BAR 1, Italy. 





sidewalls. 


GAILY decorated jeep was provided for Wac Cpl. Florence 
L. Bauer, of Lyndhurst, O., and Capt. Wilson W. Hopkins, Jr.," 
following their wedding in St. Augustine 
It carried them to a mountain rest., 
camp for a five- day furlough-honeymoon. 
the tires gives the impression of that rare product—whité 
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Takes Heavy Toll 
* 
Of Nazis Before 
a. * . 
Giving Own Life 

WITH FIFTH ARMY, Italy—He 
met his death in action in Italy last 
May 19, but before he died, 1st Lt. 
ae T. Waugh, Infantry, Augusta, 

Me., exacted a terrific toll from the 
Nazis. 

During one phase of a battle in 
Italy, from May 11 to May 14, un- 
aided he killed 30 Germans and cap- 
tured 25, according to his company 
commander, Capt. Felix V. Mercado, 
Abington, Pa. 


“Lieutenant Waugh, taking full 
advantage of the preparatory artil- 
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Italian WPs Injured 
In Attack by Negro GIs 


SEATTLE—Twenty-four members 
of an Italian military service unit 
at Fort Lawton were reported in- 
jured, one dead, after a raid by 
Negro soldiers. Some of the attack- 
ers, said to have been armed with 
guns, were also injured. 

Military authorities said the at- 
tackers had been arrested. No hint 
was given as to the cause of the 
clash. 

The Italians were originally 
brought to the United States as 
prisoners of war. 





General Is Given 
Hari-Kari Sword 


C-B-I AIR SERVICE COMMAND 
—Maj. Gen. T. J. Hanley recently 
was presented by his men with trim- 
mings and trappings left behind by 
Japs during the surprise air inva- 
sion of Burma. 

In the collection was one of the 
famous Japanese Samuri_ swords, 
made of solid sliver, that officers of 
high rank sport. Ironically, while it 
is a ceremonial weapon and a badge 
of distinction, it is also used for 


hari-kari, which this ex-owner com- 
mitted. 


—Signal Corps Phote 


REMAINS of the town of Vire, France, entered by British 
patrols early in August and recently fully taken by the Allies. 
Any movement in the shambles causes a rain of shell fire 
from German mortars and snipers, who are in the hills over- 


looking the town. 





lery barrage, the terraces along 
Rocky Ridge and the darkness dur- 
ing the first part of the attack, led 
his platoon up the northern slope 
of the hill and through an enemy 
mine field in the face of intense fire 
from the German piilboxes,” said 
Captain Mercado. 

“When he reached the top his pla- 
toon was in good position to surprise 
the Germans in their bunkers. He 
ordered his men to cover him while 
he went from bunker to bunker, 
cleaning out the Germans with his 
Tommy gun and white phosphorus 
grenades. 

“His capture of these enemy posi- 
tions enabled him to deploy and re- 
organize his platoon for an assault 


on the high ground held by the Nazis.” 





Setting Health Record 
New Board Conquering Disease 


WASHINGTON—New _ techniques 
for the conquest of contagious dis- 
eases, ranging from a method of oil- 
ing floors and blankets to trap the 
germs of air-borne infections, to the 
use of a protein substance separated 
from blood plasma to check epi- 
demics of measles, are coming out of 
the work of the Army’s Board for 
the Investigation and Control of 
Influenza and Other Epidemic Dis- 
eases in the Army. 

Other recent achievements of the 
board include the perfection of a 
technique to check the spread of 
meningococcal meningitis by the use 
of sulfadiazine and the development 
of vaccines which gave indication of 





being effective against two types of 
influenza, so-called Influenza A and 
B 


Organized under the Preventive 
Medicine Service of the Office of the 
Surgeon General, the board has been 
the means of mobilizing the nation’s 
leading authorities on contagious 
diseases to protect the health of the 
Army. 

New Health Record 

The board constitutes one activity 
of the Preventive Medicine Service 
whose plans and program have en- 
abled the Army to set a new héalth 
record in the history of wars. 

At the present time, the death 
rate from disease in the Army is not 
only lower than it was in the World 





General Ike Won't Repeat 
Patton's "Explosive Reply’ 


ALLIED SUPREME HEADQUAR- 

, London—A story here notes 

that Lt. Gen. George S. (Old Blood 

and Guts) Patton, Jr., now command- 
er of the new Third American Army 
in France, recently told his troops: 


“The way to fight Germans is to 
Tam a bayonet into their belly- 
buttons and then rip’ em up and 
down.” 

General Patton’s philosophy of 
military operations, as expressed 
previously, has been strikingly car- 
Tied out in the movements of his 
Third Army this week. It was: “All 
you have to do with these Huns is 
to drive them up one hill, and kick 
them down another all the way to 
Berlin.” 

Another story from General Eisen- 
hower said that he had talked with 





General Patton by phone early in 
the week and asked why he didn’t 
get the lead out of his feet. Gen. 
Ike didn’t repeat the explosive reply 
which came from the other end of 
the line. 


As soon as General Patton’s Third 
Army had smashed into Brittany, 
another yarn from the front line 
says, he vowed: “I'll have tea in 
Brest Sunday, even if I have to slow 
down.” On Sunday the Third Army’s 
tank spearheads actually penetrated 
the outskirts of Brest, but had to 
retire before heavy Nazi fire. 

When an MP at a village street 
intersection was gone over by a 
colonel for a traffic jam, the MP is 
said to have appealed: “Please, sir, 
don’t talk to me that way. General 
Patton’s just been through here.” 





Army Medics Decision Tough 
4 . o 5 
Cutaneous-Leishmaniasis 


WASHINGTON—An effective 
method of treating the Oriental sore, 
& distressing disease affecting some 
500 United States troops stationed 
in Iran, has been developed by Army 
doctors, the War Department an- 
Rounces, 

In almost every case, the treat- 
Ment cures the unsightly sores, char- 
acteristic of this little-known dis- 
@ase, in three or four months. If 
the disease is allowed to run its 
Normal course, the sores often take 
years to disappear and leave dis- 
figuring scars. The Army treatment 
has all but eliminated scarring. 

“Cutaneous Leishmaniasis” is the 
doctor’s name for the disease, which 
Causes local discomfort. Only in 
Tare cases is a patient hospitalized. 

€ usually suffers from several sores 
Which often are an inch in diameter. 

In general, the treatment consists 





of a series of injections of an an- 
timony-containing compound given 
with a two-week period, although 
some cases can be treated by local 
applications of various medicants. 
X-rays were successfully used in a 
dozen cases. 

The lesion arises in the bite of a 
sandfly infected with the protozoa. 
The common housefly can carry the 
parasite and directly infect open 
wounds. Dogs and gerbils (a com- 
mon desert rodent in the Middle 
East) are naturally infected with the 
protozoa. They act as “reservoirs” 
for the disease so that the protozoa 
ean be carried to a healthy person 
by a sandfly which has first bitten 
the animal 





THE NAZIS used the famous lean- 
ing tower of Pisa as an observation 
post. 


War but lower than it was in aw 
of the last 10 peacetime years. 


The magnitude of this accomplish- 
ment can be realized when it is re- 
membered that in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War disease killed seven times 
as many American sodiers as did 
Spanish bullets. 


Even in the World War, despite all 
the medical achievements of the 
early years of the twentieth century, 
disease killed more American sol- 
diers than did enemy bullets. 

Suggested in 1940 

Organization of the Board for the 
Investigation and Control of In- 
fluenza and Other Epidemic Diseases 
in the Army was first suggested by 
Brig. Gen. James S. Simmons, U. S. 
Army, chief of the Preventive Medi- 
cine Service of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, in 1940, more than a 
year before Pearl Harbor, when the 
Selective Service program was just 
getting under way. 

On December 27, 1940, final plans 
for the board was transmitted to 
the Secretary of War by the Surgeon 
General and on January 11, 1941, the 
Secretary of War authorized the 
creation of the board. Each member 
of the Board, as well as members of 
the commissions functioning under 
the direction of the board, holds the 
title of consultant to the Secretary 
of War. 

In suggesting the creation of the 
board, General Simmons was guided 
by the fact that in campaigns 
against infectious diseases, the Army 
has traditionally utilized the serv- 
ices of the most competent available 
specialists in the nation, 





Peruvian Officers 
Visit at Benning 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Maj. Gen. 
Fred L. Walker assumed command of 
The Infantry School late last month 
and renewed acquaintances with 
some of the officers and men who 
had served with him in Italy. 

Lieut. Gen. J. D. Lavarack of the 
Australian Military Mission, accom- 
panied by Lieut. Col. J. C. Wilton 
and Maj. P. M. Reid, spent three 
days at The Infantry School, during 
which he witnessed nine problems 
and demonstrations and held confer- 
ences with two boards. 

The third group of Peruvian of- 
ficers to visit the school within two 
weeks was headed by Lieut. Gen. 
Eloy G. Ureta, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces of Peru. He 
was met by General Walker and a 
guard of honor from the Fourth 
Infantry. 





Saving In Crude Rubber 


WASHINGTON — The Chemical 
Warfare Service is saving crude rub- 
ber at the rate of about 5,000 tons 
a year by the use of synthetics and 
the reconditioning of all salvage- 





able rubber products. 








IN 1 WISH WE'D ~ 
Eo 


Says the Old Veteran— 


“Back in 1917 and ’18 and in all the wars before or since— 
up to the present—I don’t believe the officers and men of 
any army in h‘story ever had the chance to get such special 
mutual life insurance as this, by Old Line Legal Reserve 
companies. Just look at what you can get now; for 


we $1000 — $2000 — $5000 
PAID LUMP SUM 


Through ; 
Gov't Personnel Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


AND OTHER BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
Paid to any Named Beneficiary, or in Cash to You in 20 Years 


“Times have changed and you fellows have to face many rugged propo 
sitions that we didn’t; but you do have some breaks that we never had, 
The GI insurance you already have is better than ours was, for one 
thing, and these policies offered by Lawrence @ Lawrence are another, 
To get the sweetest caverage now, for those you love, or to help yourself 
in a big way when you get to be MY age, why not write them today? 
I sure wish I'd had this chance back in 1918.” 


OTHER ADVANTAGES: Policy valid anywhere in world; rates don’t in- 
crease when you leave Army; premiums deducted monthly from your 
pay; no medical exam; liberal cash, loan and extended values; flancee 
may be beneficiary; full coverage everywhere, even in combat, policied 
from $1,000 to $5,000. To get YOUR POLICY just: 

Print the following information on a separate sheet of paper. 

A. Full name. B. Complete Milita Address, C. Serial No. and 

Rank. BD. Date enlisted. E. Complete Home Address. F. 

(Day, Month, Year, State.) G. Height and Weight. H. Race & 

Nationality. I. Married or Single. J. Beneficiary (Age, Address 

& Relationship). K. State whether $1000.00, $2000.00, $3000.00 or 

$5000.00 policy desired. MAIL TO: 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


B. Burnett Bldg. ee ) Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Rates Per Mo.—20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 
AGE $1000 $2000 $5000 Policies available through Gov't 
20 4.58 8.88 21.10 Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. and 
25 4.60 8.93 21.42 other Old Line Legal Reserve Com- 

30 4.64 9.01 21.76 panies. 
35 471 9.15 22.27 Write for FREE Pocket Calender. 
(P.$.—Sorry, but we can't accept applications from actual combat ereas) 
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SPORTS CHAT 


“and service clubs and is boss man 
of the swimming pool. Ryles was 
varsity quarterback at Tuskegee 
Institute. 





“FORT - SILL, Okla. saan of 
what can be accomplished with 
“junk” is seen in Fort Worth’s two 
golf courses, which are kept in top 
shape. A grader was rescued from 
the scrap heap; a sprinkling cart 
was made from caisson wheels and 
other material no longer needed in 
the field artillery, and fertilizer to 
keep grass on greens is obtained 
from sludge from the post’s sewage 
disposal plant. 


FORT CROCKETT, Tex.—lt. 
Maxwell W. Cook, new athletic 
officer, starred in baseball and 
with the track team at North- 
eastern U. He also was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Athletic As- 
sociation, the Boston Marathon 
and the New England Amateur 
Athletic Association. 





DELHI, India—Lt. Col. Fred 
Thomsen, former football coach of 
Arkansas U. and now engaged in 
providing sports recreational facil 
ities for the 14th Air Force in China, 
told the sports editor of C-B-I 
Roundup that Chinese are so very 
good in basketball and tennis that 
Americans can’t afford to let up at 
any stage of their play. 


FORT MacARTHUR, Calif.— 
Handball has become so popular 
on the new court that Special 
Services is now busy on plans for 
tournaments for officers and EMs. 
The court is a solidly reinforced 
three-walled “double,” constructed 
of tempered masonite facing and 
floored with hard asphalt to give 
the ball perfect play. 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Sgt. Gene 
Hassan, in charge of athletics at 
SSO, says so much volleyball Is being 
played that teams will be brought 
together in a tournament, winners 
to receive a trophy emblematic of 
the post championship. 


BOCA RATON FIELD, La.—Pvt. 
Samuel Shepard, Jr., clerk at Gym 
2, is a modest fellow for the back- 
ground he possesses. He holds a 
B. S, degree (1928) and M. A. de- 
gree (1929) in physical education 
from the University of Michigan 
and needed only one more semes- 
ter of work for his Ph. D. He 
formerly was physical training in- 
structor at Michigan U. and was 
referee and sports official for 15 
years. 


CORAL GABLES, Fla.—“Paddle- 
a combination of handball, 
has become 
Air 
Corps GIs at the Biltmore Hospital. 
Played with two or four men, this 
new Army game has become such a 
favorite with patients that regular 
match schedules are being planned. 


Ball,” 
tennis and ping pong, 
the popular sports with the 


HENDRICKS FIELD, Fila.—He’s 
listed as a PT instructor, but 
“supervisor of recreation” would 
be a more fitting title for Col, 
Maurice Ryles of Section F. Be- 
sides conducting all PT classes, 
Ryles is the coach-manager for 
the Trojans baseball club, handles 
softball and basketball, supervises 





GODMAN FIELD, Ky.—Men of the 
477th Bomb Group have been in- 
vited to try out for positions on the 
Fort Knox Armoraider football team, 
which opens the season September 
16 against Indiana University, and 
workouts are now being carried out 
on a regular schedule two nights 
each week, under the lights on 
Brooks Field. Four or five Godman 
men are expected to place on the 
Knox squad. 


FORT SHERIDAN, Ill.—Despite 
the fact that quite a few veteran 
gridders have gone to other ia- 
stallations, the squad now prep- 
ping for a stiff season includes 
such “old guards” as Marty Keib, 
Duquesne University; John Paul, 
Detroit semi-pro; Fred Stevens, 
Boston University; Doug Fiarity, 
Manistee, Mich; Bill Andrews, 
Michigan State; Phil O’Herron, De- 
troit amateur; Art Fowler, Alton, 
IIL, and Don Skriner, Illinois Nor- 
mal, 


Start Drills For 
10-Game Schedule 


RICHMOND, Va.—Assured that an 
okay had been affixed to its 10-game 
schedule with service and college 
teams, Army Air Base’s football 
candidates have been called for their 
first drill at Thunderbyrd Field, 
Monday, August 21. 

Head-coach Maj. John C. Anderson, 
120th Base Commanding Officer, and 
Pilot of last season’s successful Air- 
men, will again mentor the local 
eleven and will be assisted by Capts. 
George Philbrick and Stanley Alcorn. 


160th Signal Company 
Has Hopes for Title 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The 160th 
Signal Company softball team, with 
13 victories and 2 defeats in the 20th 
Armored Division Headquarters 
League play this season, seems a 
cinch to walk off with the league 
title unless ist Sgt. Bill Beaseley 
gets transferred some more. Beaseley 
seems to have the Indian sign on 
the Signal ten and his revamped 
Headquarters Company team handed 
the telephone pole climbers their 
second defeat of the season, 1-0. 

Beaseley, who managed the Com- 
bat Command “A” ten which downed 
the Signal lads earlier in the sea- 
son, was transferred to Headquarters 
Company ‘last ‘month. He revamped 
the softball team and the upset over 
the 160th was the first sign of his 
work. 











Soldier Class Is Confirmed 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, Catholic 
Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta, Ga., and 
newly appointed -representative of 
the Catholic Military Ordinariate for 
the southeastern United States, paid 
his first visit Tuesday to Camp Bland- 
ing and conferred the Sacrament on 





SOCKING a ringing double is 


Louis Cardinals. The Nation 


played their second annual exhibition game against the sol- 
diers at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
saw the Cards beat the All-Stars, 10-1. 


Stan Musial, star of the St. 
al League champs recently 


Overflow crowd of 15,000 





In Comment on 


WASHINGTON—A number of pe- 
rlodicals have been carrying a story 
in which Jimmy Foxx was quoted 
as saying that the reason Joe Cronin 
was unable to win pennants at Bos- 
ton was because he was unable to 
handle his pitching staff. 
Likable, easy-going Foxx has been 
given a bum deal. His remarks have 
been misinterpreted and blown to 
large proportions, 
It seems that a young reporter 
asked Double-X whom ne would 
rather play for, Connie Mack or Joe 
Cronin. Foxx is very fond of both 
men and explained that they were 
altogether two different type man- 
agers—Mr. Mack plays strictly per- 
centages while Cronin occasionally 
plays hunches. 
Then the reporter asked why Cro- 
nin couldn’t win a pennant when he 
had so much power. 
Foxx, believing the reporter had 
the whole picture clear as to the 
personalities of the two managers, 
replied that “Joe might have had 
better luck if he’d handled pitchers 
like Connie probably would.” 
When the story came out it 
sounded like Foxx had taken a back- 
hand poke at Cronin. “I can’t hon- 
estly say that I was misquoted, but 
I certainly charge that the meaning 
of those quotes was misinterpreted. 
I can tell you there isn’t a greater 
guy in the world to play for than 
Joe Cronin,” Foxx added with em- 
phasis. 


Camp Shelby’s Teams 
Play Heads-Up Ball 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — Camp 
Shelby’s GI ball players made up 
three of the four teams which fur- 
nished baseball fans in this territory 
with two topnotch games at Kamper 
Park, Hattiesburg. The much-dis- 
cussed all-star team for Shelby and 
the 219th Gp. players battled to an 
8-to-7 victory for the field house 
“fathered” all-stars while the 670th 
TD nine secured an 8-to-8 tie against 
the Hattiesburg semi-pros in an 











all recreation, runs the dayrooms 


a class of soldiers. 


Foxx Was Misinterpreted 


Joe Cronin 


The story like a turpentined cat 
dashed through a number of sport 
pages—letting out a new howl in 
each yarn. 

It was tough on Foxx. He is one 
of the real nice guys in the game, 
sincere and honest. Now that his 
playing days are done he’s looking 
for some kind of a managerial job 
and rumors can knock his chances. 
A story of this sort, although later 
retracted, cun be damaging beyond 
repair. 

We hope it isn’t. Double-X was 
a smart, fighting ball player. His 
baseball wisdom can help the game 
and the players. 


Champion Wins In 
Western Amateur 


CHICAGO—Playing each shot with 
grim determination Miss Dorothy 
Germain, 20-year-old Beaver College 
junior, defeated Miss Phyllis Otto, 5 
and 4, Saturday, to retain her wom- 
en’s Western amateur golf champion- 
ship, an achievement not duplicated 
in the last 12 years. 


The Philadelphia star thus became 
the seventh player in the tourna- 
ment’s forty-four-year history to cap- 
ture the crown twice in succession 
and the first to do so since Mrs. 
Opal S. Hill in 1931 and 1932, 


West Negro All-Stars 
Win Over East By 7-4 


CHICAGO —The West evened 
things up with the East Sunday 
when the twelfth annual Negro All- 
Star game went to the West team by 
a score of 7-4 before a crowd of 46,000 
at Comiskey Park, bringing the 
standings in the classic at six-all. 








Negro pitcher, did not play for the 


distribution of receipts. Paige, who 
said he demanded the receipts should 


Leroy (Satchel) Paige, legendary 


West as a result of a dispute over 


be turned over to charity, unsuccess- 


Some Players 
Are Strictly 
Sandlotters 


WASHINGTON—Baseball fans thig 
year are on an elevator—the prices 
have gone up and the calibre of play 
has gone down. 
In normal years some of the 
would-be ball players, now drawin 
big league checks, would have to buy 
tickets to get in the parks. 

The Cardinals, with the only real 
major league roster in either league, 
are so far ahead of the rest of the 
National League clubs that you can 
expect the cry, “break up the Cards” 
to ring out this winter. 

The St. Louis Browns, with a sound 
second division club in normal years, 
is way out in front in the American 
League pennant chase — and there 


able to slow them down. 

Slowed-up old timers, long past the 
usual “so-long old fellow” age, are 
looking like energetic young rookies 
in comparison with some of the 
youngsters with whom they play. 
Pinky Higgins has been on the hot 
corner in. the American League for 
a long, long time. In fact some fans 
are rather surprised to see that he 
doesn’t have a long white beard. But 
Pinky has been giving the Tigers 
third base protection that is the 
envy of other American League man- 
agers. 

His teammate, Dick Wakefield, one 


sters, stands out like a sound thum 
on a broken hand among most of the 
so-called good rookies 
The welcome mat is spread on the 
doorstep of every big league club for 


that post-war ball clubs will be or 


gios, Fellers, Reisers with the rest o 
the roster listing ball players Uncle 
Sam signed up first—many of whom 
are unknown to major league fans 
today. 

But until that long-awaited day 
gets around again Jim Bleacheri 


and Cards or weep over the fate 
Brooklyn and Washington. 

The pennant scrambles, whic 
characterized most league races, havé 
boiled off in the hot August sun, The 
Browns shook off the challenge of 
the Yankees by taking three out of 


hold on first in the American As 
ciation. 

The rough, tough race for th 
bunting in the Pacific Coast Leagu 
has smoothed over with Los Angele 
on top of the pile. Atlanta is lookin 
over its shoulder at Nashville in the 
Southern Association and may 
headed. 

Albany can still give Hartford 
run for its money in the Easte 
League but the other six teams 
just playing out their schedules, 


half more to “Play Ball” most sweat- 
dripping fans are thinking longing 
ly about cool autumn breezes, frost 
colored leaves and kick-offs, 


Keeps Winning at Tinker 
TINKER FIELD, Okla. — Movin 
from Texas to Oklahoma failed 
halt the long winning streak of t 
25th Depot Repair Squalron’s sensa 
tional softball team, which took its 











agreed seven-inning game. 


to withdraw from the game. 


fully attempted to get other all-stars 


first two games, beating 25th re Fat 
by 11-9 and 25th Headquarters 











THESE LONG COAST 
PATROLS ARE SINKING 





'SAY—THIS ROYAL CROWN 
SURE “Quicns ° ME up! 


COLA 





(TS THE BEST-TASTING 
COLA OF THEM ALL/ 


“Royal Crown Cola’s thechamp 
all right!” says Johnny Mack 





Johnny tasted leading 


colas without knowing which 
was which, and picked 
Royal Crown Cola as best- 
tasting. Try it today. You get 
TWO FULL GLASSES in every 
big 5# bottie. 


ENJOY A "QUICK-UP” AT YOUR PX ® 
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doesn’t seem to be any team around? 


of the pre-war up-and-coming young 


will continue to cheer the Browns#p 


four. Milwaukee has taken a tight#et 


Although there is a month and a’ 
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Mavot Makes Habit Of Cracking 


{Records While Winning Races 


WASHINGTON—Awhough naming 
outstanding juvenile is consid- 
d a very hazardous sport in nor- 
years, even the experts are fall- 
over backwafds in praising 
vot. 
He’s quite a youngster. H@ has 
ed five times again le best 
year-olds and has won five times, 
hich is practically perfect. 
In ‘his first start at Delaware Park 
brown colt equalled the track 
d. In his second start he 
the five and one-half fur- 
igs in 1:042/5 to smash Shut Out's 
track record. 
Giving a lie to the theory that 
ere are horses for tracks, he next 
ored a decisive win over Alabama 
the Narragansett track. 

Went Into High Gear 
In the winner-take-all Saratoga 
Special at Belmont Park Saturday 
Pavot hooked up with three of the 





















iped 


beat Blue Cyprus, who in turn nosed 
out the fast-closing Mrs. Ames. With 
all eight contestants getting a play, 
the winner returned $13 to win. 


beat Best Reward, who in turn nosed 
out Director J. E., 
ken Handicap at the samé track. The 
winner returned $10.50 on a win 
ticket. 


was just another horse in the Calu- 


finished in the money, which is more 


Cocopet, umable to win on Metro- 


politan tracks, found the Garde 
State oval to her liking and 
a length over 


= by 

as in the 
ndicap. 

Cocopet had toe go her best to 


In a phote finish Baby Dumpling 


in the Pennsau- 


She’s Number One 
Three months ago Twilight Tear 


met Farm stable and Pensive was 
the big-shot — but times have 
changed. 

The Tear got knocked off her 
throne last week but at least she 





two-year-olds on the Widener 
pourse. 
- After running a ding-dong head- 
head race with Plebiscite for the 
half-mile Georgie Woolf turned 
all holds. Pavot went into 
gear and drew off easily to 
by three lengths in the smash- 
time of 1:093/5. Plebiscite ran 
nd, Jeep third and Great Power 
en. The favored winner paid 
Eddie Arcaro gave By Jimminy a 
g ride in the Travers and man- 
out-game_ the lightly 
eighted Free Lance in a hard 
rive. 
By Jimminy lays no claim to the 
hree-year-old title, but there are but 
colts around that can beat him 
t any distance and any weight. 
Great Stretch Run 
Carrying 120 pounds, By Jimminy 
nt into the lead at the three- 
He then threw back 



















Belmont, and Free 
ce in a great drive toward home. 
“4 played, he returned $3.50 
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Schissler Preps 
March 
Redskin Classic 


A fistic championship. 


Squad For 


MARCH FIELD, Calif.—Maj. Paul 
Schissler, coach of the All-Star grid 
squad scheduled to meet the Wash- 
ington Redskins in the benefit game 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum Friday 
night, August 25, has started his 
workouts, and there will be no let-up 
until the starting whistle. 

So there will be no interference 
with the players’ regular Army 
duties, practice will be confined to 
two hours each afternoon five days 
a week. 

The game, the country’s recognized 
1944 football opener, is expected to 
be a sellout. One hundred per cent 
of the proceeds will be channeled to 
Army charities. 

Under their new coach, Dud De- 
Groot, the Redskins, No. 1 team of 
the National League, have started 
workouts at San Diego, with Slingin’ 
Sammy Baugh, All-American All 
Timer, the center of attraction. 


WACs Recruit And 
Help as Farmers 


TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—The Wac 
Recruiting team which recently visit- 
ed here did more than enlist women 
in the Women’s Army Corps. 

Having heard about the urgent 
need for farm workers, the entire 
Wac unit volunteered its services to 

a farmer for a day. The girls helped 
pitch hay in the field and then went 
into the mow and helped with the 
stowing away. 

“It was tiresome, but it was fun,” 
said the Wacs. 


Camp Ellis Boxers 
Are Command Champs 


CAMP ELLIS, Ijl—Although no 
official confirmation has been re- 
ceived from Sixth Service Command 
headquarters, the Camp Ellis box- 
ing team has captured the command 








Feel mpi gia say following 
Rone e Dick Welles Han- 
‘aic€p at Washington Park. 
Pensive was running seventh when 
he hit the stretch and gained on 
every jump to finish fourth, the 
fastest running horse on the track. 
But the stretch wasn’t long enough 
for him to overtake Appleknocker, 
Sirde or Harriet Sue. 

First Stake Victory 
Appleknocker not only won his 
first major stake race but soundly 
trounced several leading candidates 
for the American Derby. Coupled 
with Doggone, he returned 39 win. 
Snow Maid made one of those 
sensational drives, racing from last 
to first, to win the New Hampshire 
Jockey Club Special at Rockingham. 
Jack’s Jill, the early pace-setter, 
hung on to finish second with Thor 
Barton third. The winner returned 
$5.40. 

Dense Path upset the experts by 
winning the Rockingham Park Han- 
dicap. Texas Sandman and Coronal, 
co-favorites, finished two-three. The 
winner returned a healthy $26.40 
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Fourth Air Force 
CO ‘Was Halfback 
For West Point 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—Sports ac- 
tivities, particularly football, are 
certain to gain in prominence 
through the naming of Brig. Gen. 
James E. Parker as commanding 
general of the Fourth Air Force. 

General Parker has a combination 
military and athletic background. He 
played a lot of halfback on the grid- 
irons of Maryland Military Institute, 
Alabamz Poly—better known as Au- 
burn—and W’esi Point. He’s rather 
reticent about his football experi- 
ences, but it appears a good bet that 
he was hard to bring down when he 
carried the ball. 

Today, as he nears his 49th birth- 
day, he stays in physical trim by 
playing handball and golf and by 
doing a little hunting and fishing. 

“I feel very strongly that every- 
body should stay in topnotch physi- 
cal condition,” said the General in 
referring to the AAF's physical 
training program. 





Two hundred and fifty thousand 
sick and wounded have been evacu- 
ated by air by the Medical Air Evac- 





mutuel. 


Former ers Win 
FORT SILL Okla.—Cpl. A) Chris 
ty, formerly of the Hutchinson mound 
staff in the Western Associatio 
hurled a 7-4 win for the 1864th AS 
team over the 2nd Bn, Truckers in 
the opening game of the second 
round in the Fort Sill baseball cir- 
cuit. Sgt. Andy Anderson, who caught 
with many clubs in the Yankee farm 
chain and currently property of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, handled Christy’s 
slants. 





A THROWING KNIFE 
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J enced throwing knife, 
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FEET HURT? 
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It is in those moments of 


moderation proves a welcome companion. 


e BUSCH 2 





SAINT 


well-earned relaxation that a beverage of 


Budweiser matches your mood for a 
friendly chat or your mood for repose. It 


is considerate of tomorrow’s obligations. 


Budweiser 





Louis 
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GLAMOUR was found in Laraine Day when RKO Radio took 
their romantic and dramatic star, removed some of her cum- 
bersome gowns and gave her a stellar role in ‘Pride by 
Mistake,” which called mostly for a display of alluring contour. 


—_—— 
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: : 
Bey 


pulled mang. 
the Yanks were 
tage of these blunde 
Pfc. Nicholas DeSantis, of Newe 
City, who is at Walter Reed Ho 
after being flown from France, where 
he lost a leg under shell fire. 

“It was tough to have these Jer- 
ries take this leg from me, but I had 
a good time dealing out misery to 
these supermen,” said the 22-year- 
old Infantry demolitions man. “I 
was a bit sleepy most of the time 
and hungry some of the time be- 
cause those Germans wouldn’t give 
us the chance to nap and snack, but 
we made life miserable for ’em,” 


Epi. x 












Explosive Planter 


Because of the nature of DeSantis’ 
military trade he was assigned to 
follow the coast line from where he 
landed, near Ste. Mere Eglise with 
the Fourth Infantry Division, to 


Cherbourg. His task, in his team 
of fellow specialists, was planting 
explosives. 


“So there I was, an ordinary guy 
with a couple of packs of explosives,” 
he explained. “It was a simple job, 
this hunting down supermen. You'd 
only have to find their mistakes, 
give a little charge of TNT, and 
poof! You'd go looking for more 
supermen. 

“Often they had three, four or 
even six pillboxes joined together by 
underground tunnel, Poof, you'd 
take off the first and move along to 
the second. About the time you got 
to number four they’d all pour out 
of number six, howling ‘Kamerad.’” 

In many of the captured pillboxes 
DeSantis said he and members of 
his team found captured British and 
American equipment. 
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of the pillboxes 

“We ran into troub 
fied villages along the coast’ we. 
they had troops there and were 
ready for us. We were kept busy 
then, going after their strong points | 
with explosives and flame throwers. | 

“Along the coast we ran into a 
number of the Infantry Paratroopers 
who had fought their way back to | 
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| 
i 
the coast. Two were locked up in @ | 
village as prisoners and they had 
been slugged around with rifle butts, 
Those boys were glad to see us and 
they even tagged along when we 
put 4 nder another concrete 
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Disabled Veterans 


Advantage of Vocational Training 


WASHINGTON—Less_ than _ one 
and a half per cent of the veterans 
of this war dischcarged because of 
disability are taking advantage of 
the government’s vocational training 
and rehabilitation benefits, according 
to Millard W. Rice, national service 
director of the Disabled American 
Veterans, 

Figures obtained by the DAV from 
the Veterans Administration show 
that out of the 209,348 men dis- 
charged for disability up to the end 
of June, only 3,001 were taking voca- 
tional training or rehabilitation 
courses, and only 22,632 had indicated 
sufficient interest in such training 
to have their cases put on file in 
that connection. 

This surprising lack of interest in 
the free vocational training offered 
by the government to disabled vet- 





erans was attributed by the DAV 





Cook Dies As 





Not Taking 


Cherbourg and then to Berlin.” 
















chiefly to the demand for manpower 
in war industries—making jobs easy 
to find, and to the present efforts 
of both government and industry 
to fit all handicapped workers, in- 
cluding veterans, into jobs they can 
do. 

If there is a manpower surplus 
after the war, Mr. Rice predicted, 
there will be a reversal of the pres- 
ent trend—with many disabled vet. 
erans seeking the benefits of voca- 
tional training. 

Under present regulations, he 
pointed out, this training must be 
completed within six years after the 
war ends. Eligible veterans are en- 
titled to as much as four years of 
training at government expense but 
those who delay the start of training 
may find their schooling cut short 
by the six year limitation. 





















Cpl. Art Gates, Keesler Field, Miss. 








He Wished--A 
Real Fighter 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
While Cpl. Eric Gibson, of Chicago, 
was a doughboy cook, his wish was 
to be a fighting man, 

How well he succeeded, before he 
was killed while charging an enemy 
outpost, was revealed when his re- 

imental commander in the 3rd In- 
hater Division, Col. Lionel C. Me- 
Garr, declared: “I am proud to have 
commanded a regiment of which Cor- 
poral Gibson was a member.” 

Although an _ outstanding cook, 
Gibson had a great urge to fight 
the Boche, for whom he had an in- 














tense dislike. On numerous occa- 


dd THIS 1S MY LUCKY 
DAY’! J7 HAS 




















sions, Gibson would arm himself 
with a machinegun and turn up 
where fighting was heaviest. He par- 





ticularly requested that he be per- 
mitted to serve as a rifleman. 
Buddies of Gibson tell of his 
many daring deeds, some of these as 
@ squad leader. He ignored urgings 
of his companions to exercise cau- 
tion. He told them he was a fight- 


ing soldier, and fighters knew no 
fear. . 

On the fatal day, near Isola Bella, 
Gibson destroyed two enemy out- 
posts and two heavy machinegun 


emplacements, killed five Germans 





and captured two, and secured his 
company’s left flank during an at- 
tack toward an important road junc- 


tion. And his buddies say they could | |.“~ 
tell Gibson had died still trying to | 
fire. 























‘ HOPE NO ONE 
AKEN THEM 
AWAY FROM HIM! 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE EM, GIGBY ” 
. SWELL PIN-UPS, EH ? 
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Young Krauts 
‘Are Fanaties 


WASHINGTON~—Most of the Ger- 

an soldiers who surrendered in 
italy were older men, battle-wise, 
who knew when they were beaten 
and were willing to withdraw, ac- 

rding to Pfc. Lewis M. Hughes, of 

qua, Ohio, just back in America 
after serving in the Italian cam- 
paign with the 4th Infiniry Divi- 
nay He weais the Purple Heart for 

g@ wounds. « 

“The young Nazis are the worst,” 
} ae Private Hughes. “Hitler’s chil- 
mot 





they are. They're fanatics and 
86 enough to quit a lost cause.” 













































































ROYAL WELCOME IN NEW GUINEA 


PK RED 





—Signal Corps Phote 


These Soldiers See Wacs for First Time 


Is Quickly Surrender 
ine Wacs Invade New Guinea 


NEW GUINEA — This tropical 
jand in the Southwest Pacific, which 
e@ Japanese had planned to use as 
stepping stone in their invasion of 
ustralia, has just had a new inva- 
on. This time, it was members of 
e American Women’s Army Corps 
ho did the invading. 

Many of the troops stationed here 
ad never before seen a WAC, but 





Hitler "Cusser’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Back in 
941 Herbert Williamson, a World 
ar veteran, was fined $875 for 
earing at Adolf Hitler in a public 
lace. 

Mr. Williamson recently asked the 
dge for a refund of his money on 
he ground that “you've had time to 
letermine everything I said about 
im was correct.” 

He didn’t get the money back, but 
¢ Eight-Ball Division of the Grand 
apids Crackpot Club voted him 
@ $8.75. 





they had heard that WACs were sta- 
tioned in Africa, Italy, England and 
Australia. For months they had 
heard rumors, and had watched and 
waited for the WACs te arrive. 


Then one day it did happen. A big 
plane swooped down from the blue 
Guinea sky, steps were rolled up to 
its side, the door opened and out 
stepped nine WACs in full field dress, 
each carrying about 30 pounds of 
equipment in field packs. In spite of 
the all night flight and little sleep, 
they debarked in good spirits, with 
an abundance of smiles for the Gls 
who clustered around the plane. 

With the exception of a few Army 
nurses and Red Cross workers, the 
WACs were the first American wom- 
en GIs had seen in over two years. 
To them, it was a treat to see Amer- 
ican feminity again. 

Waiting Army vehicles took the 
WACs to their new camp a few miles 
distant. Their quarters were regula- 
tion Army barracks formerly occu- 
pied by men who moved further in 
land in pursuit of the retreating 
Japs. 

The response to the WACs’ first 
question: “How soon can we get to 
work?” was a mountain of mail wait- 
ing to be sorted and forwarded to 
the men in the outposts. Tearing 
into it at the rate of seven days a 





GI Whirl 


By Joe Wilson 








week, the WACs soon had thousands 
of letters on their way to the men 
doing the fighting. 

Certainly it is hot and dusty, there 
are heavy rains and birds that make 
queer noises in the night in the 
tropics, but the country is beautiful, 
the work jis interesting and the 
WACs are giad they're here. To say 
the least, the soldier are too. 





Phone Fund idea Real B Boon 
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ALL+-PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 


Although he _ doesn’t jitterbug, 
T/Sgt. Robert Graham, ground crew 
man at ALEXANDRIA FIELD, La., 
has a peculiar spring in his step 
which makes his buddies, think he is 
trying to dance. Graham says it is 
the “tundra bounce,” a step acquired 
by walking in mud up to the ankles 
for a year in the Aleutians. 

How the tables are often turned 
in the Army is suggested in the case 
of Capt. W. T. Wheatley, engineering 
officer at LAURINBURG - MAXTON 
AIR BASE, N. C. When Captain 
Wheatley enlisted he was sent to an 
Army School at Riverside, Cal., 
where he came under the care of 
sergeant John Pfeiffer. Now M/Sat. 
John Pfeiffer is his key enlisted man 
at Laurinburg- Maxton. 

Even Hitler should have his rites— 
as long as they are last rites—is the 
belief of the 3045th Graves Registra- 
tion Company at FORT WARREN, 
Wyo. Believing that, after their train- 
ing, they are quite able to perform 
the final ceremony for Adolf, the men 
have adopted this. motto: “Hitler's 
Hole Is Our Goal.” 

Why the cooks and MPs at 
SMOKY HILL FIELD'S Hospital 
Med’s mess, at Salina, Kan., count 
all the silverware and plates after 
meals became revealed the other day 
when Cpl. Clifford Burgess, enthus- 
ing over the good meal he had just 
finished, walked out into the hall 
with his plate and silverware still in 
his hands. 

Cpl. “Doc.” J. O. Bolton, of Section 
A, at LAREDO FIELD, Tex., took 
tops in a contest for “My most em- 
barrassing moment,” when he suc- 
cinctly related this happening: “I 
walked inte the ladies room at the 
post library,” he said, “to clean it 
up ..- And it was occupied.” 


‘For Wounded Overseas Vets 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.,— 
to raise funds to enable patients in 
Atlanta, Ga. hospitals, who were 
wounded overseas, to make tele- 
phone calls to their homes, was 
recently started by the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

Adopting the idea, 
Heigs, Ga., thought it would be a 
good project for the patients in 
Finney General Hospital here. At a 


citizens of 





infantry-Armor 
Is Perfect Team 
In Italy Combat 


WASHINGTON.—The keynote of 
American successes in Italy has been 
the coordination and effective em- 


ployment of infantry-armor combat 
teams, according to Col. Gerald B. 
Devore, Infantry, Fort Smith, Ark. 
an Army Ground Forces observer 
recently returned from that cam- 
paign. These combat teams compos- 
ed of infantry, field artillery, arm- 
ored and tank destroyer forces have 
been formed into balance units, hit- 
ting the enemy in perfect coordina- 
tion. 

The mountainous terrain, which 
dominates the country, dictates in- 
fantry as the prime force in pushing 
back and destroying the enemy. But 
a most ective use of the other 
arms of ground forces working in 
close coordination with the infantry 
has been perfected. As a result, the 
concept of infantry combat teams 
having armored and tank destroyer 
elements became an integral part of 
the general plan of attack in Ialy. 

So effective is the teamwork of 
ground troops, according to Colonel 
Devore, that barriers which would 
have held up either individual infan- 
try or armored advances in Italy 
were battered down. 


Reward For Faithful Labors 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Pfc. Rosa 
G. Webber, who works long hours 
to insure that soldiers returning 
from overseas get home promptly for 
furlough, has been selected as Camp 
Upton’s 11th Wac of the Week, Col. 
David E. Cain, post commander, an- 
nounces, 











A campaign | church meeting they collected $81.50 


for the purpose and pledged them- 
selves to raise much more. 

The Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
not only printed the story and list of 
donors but has also started a cam- 
paign to get residents in all com- 
munities surrounding Finney Gen- 
eral Hospital to make contributions, 
with banks acting as depositing 
agencies, 

Under the plan here, the money 
will be used as a Joan fund; first, 
because the men do not want chari- 
ty, and second, because it will en- 
able more veterans to be able to tele- 
phone home when they want to re- 
gardless of their financial status. 
The fund is being turned over to 
the American Red Cross at the hos- 
pital and will be administered by 
that organization. 

Among the first to contribute are 
widows of men killed in action and 
relatives of others in the Armed 
Forces who would like to have their 


kin able to telephone them when | 


they reach the United States after 
returning from foreign duty. 
The response of citizens 
come so enthusiastic that 
is spreading and may soon become 


has be- | 


of nation-wide proportions and ben- | 
throughout | 
all Army and Navy hospitals in the | 


efit wounded veterans 


United States. 
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One soldier who knows what his 
postwar home is going to look like 
is S/Sgt. Jack E. Donley, court re- 
porter of the AAF Training Com- 
mand legal office at KEESLER 
FIELD, Miss. After three months of 
stiff work in his spare time he has 
just finished building it—in minia- 
ture, to the scale of a quarter-inch 
to the foot. The mode] is made of 
heavy paper, painted in the colors 
Donley intends for the real home, 
and so put together that each story 
can be lifted off the lower ones to 
reveal the rooms and details. 

“Vegetables for Victory” is the 
motto of Sgt. Robert H. Rice, who 
has an extra fine Victory garden at 
SEDALIA FIELD, Mo. One proof he 
offered was a three-pound tomato 
carried into his mess hall the other 
day. 

Pvt. Paul Evans, bugler for Co. E., 
255th Infantry at CAMP VAN DORN, 
Miss., boasts that if ever his bugle 
fails to waken them he can get men 
out in almost any language. He 
speaks Japanese, Chinese, Russian, 
German and French. He hopes after 
the war to enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice or become a foreign correspond- 
ent, so he works in his spare time 
with books from the Armed Forces 
Institute and takes lessons in Chi- 
nese from T/5 Jim Soon Fong, E 
Co.’s cook. 
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SOLDIERS 


—Here's just the ring— 





That you'll be proud te wears 


Solid Sterling Silver. U. §&, 
Army insignia in beautiful en- 
amelled colors. Carefully and 
accurately manufactured. Prompt 


delivery. 
Price $3.50 
Including Federal Tax 


Send your ring size and order to 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


10 Murray $t. New York 7, N. Y. 


(Representatives wanted to introduce 
Landseaire Items to their friends) 
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the idea 





OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 
DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 
Be our Agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY 
PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. Sample 
line furnished to agents accept- 
able. 


Ne Money Required 
Te Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Ce. 


1233 Main $t. Buffale 8, N. Y. 
Dept. A-34 
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Mess Line 
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A GI haircut is a patch of hair 
with white sidewalls. 


* * ° 


Two Joe’s staggered onto a street | 
ear. One tried to give the nearest 
uniformed person their fare. 

“Sorry, I can’t take it,” the man 
said. “I’m a naval officer.” 

“Jez,” shouted the jeep. “Let’s get 
off of here. We've boarded a bloom- 

ee in’ battleship.” 





There’s the one about the gal 
who was so homely that when she 































passed the Navy Yard even the 
tugs quit whistling. 


7 * 7 


Girls are creatures who are fond 
of pretty clothes—but are not neces- 
sarily wrapped up in them, 

. > a 


A sensible girl is not as sensli- 
ble as she looks because a sensible 
girl has more sense than to look 
sensible. 

call ° > . 

The man without a country is 
rapidly being replaced by the coun- 
try without a man. 

. * 7 


When a car stalls on a moonlit 
night on a country road— 
If he looks in the girl’s eyes he 
is single. 
If he looks in the gas tank he’s 
married, 
* * > 
Gather kisses while you may, 
For time brings only sorrow 
The girls who are free today 
Are chaperones tomorrow. 
. * > 


Here lies the body of Corporal 
Stark. 
He mistook the sarge for a girl in 
the dark. 
= _ . 
Nervous when I received those 
presents? I should say not. I just 
kept calm and collected, 


* * * 


As conspicuous as a blonde hair 
on the shoulder of a dark man 
married to a brunette. 





Marriage is like a cafeteria—pick 
out something good-looking and pay 
later. 


























of ATHLETE'S FOOT 


(_] Peeling & Cracks between toes 
1) Soft, Soggy skin 


(J itching 


Amazingly effective results! Not like messy 
salves and liquids, Quinsana powder is easy 
to use as talcum powder. Biggest seller, used 
by millions. E ical—package lasts th 

Mennen Quinsana is recommended by great 
majority of Chiropodists, specialists in core of 
feet. Purchased by all branches of the Armed 
Services in U. $. and overseas. 
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Are Backed With Special Long-Life Adhesive 
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Only 10c per package of 100 corners in Black, Whice, Gray, Green, bn of th 
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Cpl. Dean “Doc” Davis, Sheppard Field, Tet 
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Soldier 
Shows 


me @ thousand men who ere 
ined, rather than ten thousand 
have had no entertainment.” 


General John J. Pershing. 


is column the Entertaifment 
of the Special Services Di- 
contributes items on Soldier 
s which are in some way inter- 
or outstanding. Perhaps in 
items you will find a sugges- 
which will be helpful to yeu 
ducing your show. 
. . * 








FOLLOW THROUGH 


ORT SILL, Okla.—“We follow 
everywhere!” That is the motto 
the Fort Sill Thespians, who are 
rrently offering the third edition 
their “Combat Show.” Their 
ndie of surefire GI variety acts is 
named because it is geared for 
mtation under any and all field 
nditions. If a division goes out 
bivouac or maneuvers, the “Com- 
Show” tags right along. They 
vise a set of footlights by 
ing the beams of a truck’s 
ights onto the “stage,” which is 
ng more than the floor of a 
nd truck. With this basic setup 
put on a variety show with 
ent ranging from trick ropers and 
rs to tap dancers and mono- 
ts. Nor have they forgotten 
morale-building effect of femi- 
e charms—in their current show 
three lovely songbirds from the 
WAC Detachment. Yes, the 
bat Show” can “follow ’em any- 
re.” Only once during its troup- 
career was the show nearly 
ped by rough terrain—they had 
tough job following the hill-climb- 
mule packers of the 26th Bat- 
P. S—They made the grade 
abrasions and “charley 
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“BLIND DATE” ADDENDA 


SERVICE COMMAND T. C., 
istio, Calif—The July 22nd edi- 
n of this column explained the 
ure to follow in presenting a 
lind sDate” program. Comes now 
Fresno, Calif., an interesting 
unt of the S. O. P. followed 
as a preliminary to the actual 
tation of the “telephonic woo” 
gram. A week before the big 
nd Date” evening, the camp 
r carried an announcement of 
show and an application coupon 
be filled out by any GI who 
hed to appear in it. The coupons 
dropped into boxes in the Serv- 
Club, PX, and Library. On the 
of the show the coupons were 
into a box and six were drawn 
lot. The lucky holders of these 
coupons became the “Blind 
te” contestants, and then com- 
ted until two final winners were 
ermined. The grand prize for 
winners and their “dates” was 
free dinner at a Fresno hotel and 
likewise cuffo show at a Fresno 
ater—plus free GI transportation 
; both spots in a staff car espe- 
‘why promoted for the occasion. 
. * 7 


PRODUCTION HINTS 


MINUS CURTAIN—A stage cur- 
is like a third pair of GI shoes 
hice to have but not absolutely es- 
itial. A good GI show can be put 
without a front curtain to hide 
setting up of scenery, the mov- 
of props, etc. Don’t hide them. 
itead, put simple set pieces and 
rniture on dollies (small plat- 
on casters) and allow the au- 
nce to watch the changing of 
hes as stage hands push props 
d sets into their proper places. A 
d of caution: Be sure that your 
floor is plainly marked (paint 
chalk will do) to show the exact 
cation of each piece of scenery 
i furniture. Also take the time 
Tehearse these changes just as 
roughly as you do your acting. 
th careful planning and by keep- 
your scenery light and your 
ps to a minimum, this method 
Curtainless scene-shifting will 
a very practical and entertain- 
device, It will keep the show 
hg at a brisk pace and give 
audience a behind-the-scene 
that will give them a feeling 
being “in-the-know.” This visual 
changing is not new; it has been 
very successfully in at least 
camps—McCoy in Wisconsin and 

m in New York, 
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MAILING NOTICE 
Postal laws do not permit the enclosure 
of any messages with fourth class mat- 
ter If you mail your films or othe 
articles with message enclosed, FIRST 
Class postage must be affixed. It is best 
to wrap your rolls well, tie securely and 
address plainly with your name and ad- 
dress on cover. 















jlery School and set the high stand- 


Fort Sill To Dedicate 
Lesley J. McNair Hall 


FORT SILL, Okla.—As a memorial | 
to a great soldier and a tribute to, 
a field artilleryman, the administra- 
tion building of the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill is to be known 
as the Lesley J. McNair Hall in| 
honor of the late Lt. Gen. Lesley 
James McNair. | 

Dedication of a plague designating 
the building and commemorating 
the part General McNair has con- 
tributed to the development of the 
United States Army will be held in 
the near future. The plaque will 
be attached to the building, an im- 
posing three-story structure, that 
stands just west of the old Fort 
Sill overlooking the New Post area. 

The dedication of the building in 
honor of General McNair, who died 
in France, is most appropriate, not 
only because of the great service he | 
performed as chief of the Army, 
Ground Forces in creating the pres- 
ent army of the United States, but 
because it was General McNair who 
was in a great part responsible for 
the development of the Field Artil- 


ards of training which characterize 
the institution. 
Instructor at Fort Sill 

General McNair was assistant com- 
mandant of the Field Artillery 
School from July 23, 1929, to June 
24, 1933, and in charge of all in- 
struction. 





It was during his tenure that send 


extensive project of the preparation 
and production of the field artillery 
extension courses was carried out. 


During General McNair’s incum- | 


bency the technique of the use of a 
Fire Direction Center to enable any 
number of batteries or battalions of 
artillery to place fire on common 
targets at command from a central 
point of control was evolved. It was 
also during this time that methods 
of adjustment of fire used by the 
United States field artillery in the 
present war were developed. 


The tenets laid down by General 
McNair at the Field Artillery School 
have continued and the soundness 
of his doctrines are evidenced by 
the unqualified success in the em- 
ployment of field artillery in World 
War II. 

Since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, thousands of field artillery 
officers have been trained at Fort 
Sill in the many phases of field ar- 
tillery, officers who now are engaged 
in battles in all parts of the world. 

Doctrines Prove Sound 

It must have been with a great 
deal of satisfaction that General Mc- 
Nair was able to write to the com- 
mandant of the Field Artillery 
School on June 3, 1943: 

“The battle results in the matter 
of artillery support have demon- 
strated conclusively that the cur- 
rent artillery doctrines are sound, 
and probably the most advanced in 
the world. Further, units have been 
trained by their own officers, exem- 


plifying the soundness of the old 
principle that the instructor of a 
unit should be its commander.” 

The letter from which the fore-| 
going paragraph is quoted has been | 
reproduced in bronze in the form 
of a plaque and mounted on the 
wall in the entrance hall of the 
building which will bear his name. 








Quiz Answers 
(See “Army Quiz,” Fage 5) 





YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 


PHOTO FINISH | 





prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 


* &_ & STARS — ROMANCE — A starlit 
night is the ideal time to impress the only 
girl in the world with your knowledge of 
the stafs. If you want to put her in the 
mood for romance, point out the constel- 
lations and the Milky Way. Learn all about 
the celestial sphere through the TWO- 
FOURTEEN STAR FINDER, the most useful 
detector on the market for student air 
navigators and pilots. Scientific, practical— 
and only a dollar ($!.00) postpaid. To 
obtain this interesting gadget, send One 
Dollar ($1.00) witn your name and address 
to BOX D, 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 








each enlarged to about post card size, 25c. 
Rapid Foto Service, GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


16 Beautiful Deckle-edged Prints and | 
enlarging coupon with each roll devel- 
oped, 25e¢—Owlphoto at Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 





YOU’LL DO AMAZING. TRICKS 
with any deck after reading 
“EASY CARD MAGIC,” 25c post- 
paid, Americana Arts, 120 Green- 
wich Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c_ each. tar Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, Colorado. 





JUMBO PICTURES, 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- | 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c | 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints 
size 


Jumbo 


3c each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 


T, St. Paul Minnesota. 








» HAVSTRATED COMIC 


BOOKLETS 
for adults (vest pocket 
size). The kind you like! 
10 different booklets sent 
for 50c or 25 assorted for 
$1. Shipped prepaid in 
glain wrapper. No ©.0.D, 
orders, end cash or 
money order No stamps, 
GRAYKO, Dept, A- 
Box 520. G.P.O., New York 1 








ROLL DEVELOPED 


BRILLIANT 


AGENTS WANTED 








NLARGMENTS 
TO 6 TIMES LARGER 
8 EX. FUMS 116 OR SMALLER 


sd 


16EK S0c36 EX, 37 
REPRINT ENLARGMENTS 3c EACH 





94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 





HOME STUDY COURSES | 
MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- | 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Service. 
Write for cotalagee. Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 9/3-N Austin, Texas. 





PIN-UPS 





“PIN-UPS.” 180 Gorgeous Girl Subjects 
—The Finest ever offered! ples 25c 
—Huge Bargain Pack $1.00. Clover Nov- 
elty Co., Dept. AT-20, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY 



































1. A. Manuel. Quezon, of the DERSONA 
Philippines. B. Baron Mannerheim, [f74e f: NER 
of Finland. C. Woodrow Wilson, <j *ii° a = | 
U. S. A. 
P | THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 
2..¢. Brittany is almost seven Now . you can make your letters to 


times as large as the Cherbourg pe- | 
ninsula. 

3. False. The “Seven Wonders,” as | 
accepted by tradition, sre the Pyra- | 
mid of Cheops, the Hanging Gardens | 
of Babylon, the Mausoleum of Haliar- 
nassus, the temple to Diana at Ephe- | 
sus, the Colossus of Rhodes, the! 
Olymphian Zeus by Phidias, Pharos 
at Alexandria, 


4. B. 

5. Gen. Joseph C. Stilwell. 

6. C. 

7. “Elmer” is the airman’s name 


for the automatic pilot; “Norden” 
is the name of the inventor of the 
famous American bombsight; “Tog- 
| glier” is the Air Force nickname 
|for the bombardier. 

8. C. Approximately 300 miles. 

9. The enemies of the Allies have 
| shown a tendency to bomb food and 
supply depots from the air, before 


“vertical outflank.” Under such op- 
erations the Quartermasters would 


| ery. 


attacking ground troops. Hence the! 


to face visit when you use rich, two- 
fold Photographic Stationery with life 
like photographs of yourself at the top. 
A marvelous morale builder. Ideal gift with 
a friend's picture. SPECIAL OFFER—Just 
send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or negative 
for our Special Box of Photographic Station- 


“That Girl,” Mother, Wife, and to 
frieuds at home like un intimate = |° 


Photo returned. NATIONAL PHOTO 
ART, Dept. 339-15, Janesville, Wis. 


STAMPS 


2,500 MIXED JU. 8. —~w y $1.00. 
mixed foreign stamps, .50. Ask for my 
high grade, reasonably priced U. S. and 
foreign approvals. buy stamp collec- 
tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N 8t N W.. Washington. D. C. 


REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILIS, 
Florida, the sponte progressive Vet- 
erans Community. our choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details, B. F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission. Zephyr Hills. Florida. 


“MISCELANEOUS—FOR SALE 
COMPLETE Bound Fites of “The Stars 
and Stripes’’ of World War I (Feb. 8, 








1,000 

















become “First targets.” 
10. Eisenhower, B. Roosevelt. 
Chiang Kai-shek, D. Stalin. 


Cc. 


J = une 13, tg ee on <" 
u y per, J ea stpaid. 
| drm times, Daily News Buil ing, 
Washington 5, D, C. 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—When 
you think of an Army veterinarian 
you immediately think of the 
“horse” cavalry or Army mules, but 
in the streamlined Army of today, 
with the cavalry mechanized and 
mules a rare sight, the veterinarian 
has taken his place not as an ani- 
mal doctor but as a protector of 
human life. Maj. Eldred W. Exley, 
Camp Veterinarian, has been at the 
camp since its activation in 1942 and 
his main duties now are concerned 
with examining foods destined for 
military consumption and not pri- 
marily with animal caré, although his 
job embraces that, too. 


All animal foods and animal food 
products, such as cheese and milk, 
must be inspected by the Camp Vet- 
erinarian before they can be dis- 
tributed to the mess halls 
various organizations on 





of the 
the post. 
Food is inspected when, it arrives In 


With Horses and Mules Scarce, 
Veterinarian Is Now Foo? Czar 


camp, while it is being kept in cold 
storage, and upon issue to the 
troops. Upon the Camp Veterin- 
arian’s shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility to see that all meat and all 
meat products are free from harm- 
ful bacteria and in a proper state 
| for issue, 

Also in the hands of the veterin- 
arian is the well-being of the mem- 
bers of the K-9 Corps, those dogs 
who are working for the Army along 
with teh soldiers. These dogs are 
on duty at the Camp Stockade, are 
subject to regular examination by 
the vet, and are treated and hos- 
pitalized by him when necessary. 
Major Exley remarked that although 
the dogs are not ill very often, the 
very nature of their duties makes 
them liable to many accidents and 





YOU Teo Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Sellin 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell tike 
Hot Cakes . . . EVERYBODY BUYS 
«++ fe send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart... 

SELLS for SOc each, marked with the In- 


signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individual mailing en- 
velopes are included. Cost to you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 
OVERSEAS: You can take 
orders for shipment... 


direct to the folks in the STATES. 


SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or money 
order. MENTION insignia, company and 
location you desire on these attractive 
souvenirs. Write at ONCE to, 


Sylvia Mattison 


24 West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 








injuries. He recommends their diet| 





STATIONERY 











Send any size photo, negative or snap- 

shot and receive a complete set of en- 

velopes, writing paper with clear glossy 

colortoned photos for only $1.00. Your 

phote returned unharmed. No C.O.D.'s. 
PHOTO STATIONERY CO. 

305 Broadway, Dept. AP, New York 7 


SELL STATIONERY 
with His NAM E ond RK 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, Air 
Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, Med. 
Sig Parachute, Om., Engrs., 
G. A., Inf., Ord. Official ¢ 
Insignia, with name, address, 

rank. Choice of 75 pictures £ 
—Parachute, Uncle Sam, Bu- 
ler, PT Boat, Battleships, 
Bive Bombers, Cook, Bal- 

loon, Fighting Marines, * 

Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card 
Sharp, Seluting Marine, and Funny Ones. Free 
Sample Kit. No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 
Hoebler-Kindel Press, Nerwood 12, Ohie 
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Me} The Book They're Talking About 
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T ANATOMY; 
AE URE DRAWING 


For the amateur and pro- \ 







fessione! artist. Contains 
ever 350 illustrations, 
charts end notes, giving 
Cutaed a 2 Ry: 
pert of the . 
POSED and 


and FEMALE 
IN ACTION. 
$].00 


PRICE 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICA’S SERVICEMEN 
A Message to Americéans 


by 


DR. THOMAS PARRAN 


Surgeon-General, U.S. Public Health Service 





As broadcast over C.B.S., on the Schenley Laboratories’ program, “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS” 





“A MONG every 100 men who are wounded 
in battle and reach a hospital, 97 will live, 


according to Surgeon-General Kirk of the 
U.S. Army. 


This means that most of our heroic service- 
men will come back alive —not necessarily 
whole. Blood plasma, the sulfa drugs and penicil- 
lin, in addition to other medical discoveries 
since the last war, are saving a large proportion 


than they dreamed it was possible to endure, 
They will ask of us—and they will have every 
right to ask—useful work which they are men- 
tally and physically able to do. 


Industry, however, needs to retool its thinking 
before retooling its machinery for postwar pro- 
duction. In the past, men have been ruled by the 
needs of the machine. After the war, jobs, tools, 
machines and national planning must be fitted 


ly 
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of the most seriously injured men. to the men who fought to preserve the nation, in at 
We have a special responsibility to these men There is another thing to consider: Many of 4 Broke 
we love who come back with permanent handi- our fighting men have learned new skills. So far retin 
caps. Our doctors have preserved their lives. as is humanly possible, they should go on from . Missi 
It is for us to see that they live in liberty and —_ there. Men who have learned the intricacies of oft 
the pursuit of happiness. Each of us must receive —— radar will not be satisfied peddling magazine ‘ ie 
our returned soldier with pride, neither repelled subscriptions. Men who have flown bombers fabust 
by, nor over-solicitous as to his injury. Most of will not be happy untangling red tape. Men who gh 
his anxiety about it will stem from worry about _ have learned to build and use the lightning cal- ipeund 
its effect upon us and upon his chances for live. _culators used in anti-aircraft fire will not accept first In 
lihood. We must convince him, and prove it by with grace a job pushing buttons on an eleo- aon 
our actions, that he has the capacity to be use- _ tric elevator. ~ a0 
ful and happy. The end of the war may be near or far away. - “9 
From what I have seen in our Army, Navy ‘The world that follows the war will be what we Shell 
and Public Health Service Hospitals, very few choose to make it, beginning now. Certainly it But | 
handicapped men want to become the perma. _ will be different. We must adapt a rich and vigor- Hainan 
nent wards of the Government and spend the _ ous part of that changed world for the participa- yt 
rest of their days in idleness. They have worked _ tion of those men who have returned and will in Whit 
hard. They have stood on their feet and slugged increasing numbers return from the battlefronts, dees 
it out with the enemy. They have endured more __ broken, perhaps, of body but high of heart.” ee os 
gfe 

















(reprinted as a public service) 


SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, INc. 


Producers of 


PENICILLIN-SCHENLEY 


Tune in “THE DOCTOR FIGHTS”, starring RAYMOND MASSEY 
every Tuesday evening over ‘ C. B. S. Coast-to-Coast Network 








